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LA NEGATION EN YUCHI* 
EMILE BENVENISTE 


Tout ce qu’on sait de la langue des Indiens Yuchi qui survivent au centre de 
' POklahoma, au N. de l’Alabama et sur la frontiére entre la Georgie et la Caro- 
line du Sud,’ a été recueilli par Giinter Wagner, dans son recueil des Yuchi Tales? 
qui a servi de base a une utile description du Yuchi par le méme auteur.’ 

Un des traits singuliers du Yuchi est qu’il posséde deux négations employées 
concurremment, na et ha, si pareilles dans leur fonctionnement que Wagner les 
considére comme “‘synonymes et librement interchangeables’’.* On trouve in- 
différemment na ou ha préfixé 4 des noms ou 4 des complexes verbaux, sans 
différence visible. Bien mieux, dans |’inventaire phonique du Yuchi, Wagner 
pose n et h comme deux sons interchangeables en position initiale, et il en donne 
pour preuve justement les deux négations na et ha. On aurait donc affaire a n 
et h comme variantes du méme son, et 4 na et ha comme variantes de la méme 
négation. 

En fait ce raisonnement souléve des difficultés aussi sérieuses pour une théorie 
générale que pour |’interprétation des faits Yuchi. En soi une alternance n/h 
ne serait pas impossible. S’il fallait 4 toute force faire dériver ces deux sons 
| d’une origine commune, on pourrait imaginer un prototype tel que *@, a la 
ressemblance des faits assez voisins qui s’offrent 4 l’intérieur du groupe algonkin,*® 
ou un ancien *6/ aboutit d’une part a n, de l’autre a ¢. Ici nous aurions un pas- 
sage de *@ & h, qui reproduirait une évolution bien connue par ailleurs. Seule- 
ment cette hypothése ou toute autre du méme genre resterait inopérante, 


*In certain sections of this article, stress marks have been placed above the vowel 
symbols, in other sections they have been placed after them. No significance is to be at- 
tached to this variation which is purely typographical and does not correspond to anything 
in the author’s original manuscript (Editors’ note). 

1 Sur la localisation du Yuchi, cf. Voegelin, in Language, culture and personality, Essays 
in memory of Ed. Sapir, 1941, p. 26 et Hoijer, Linguistic Structures of Native America, 1946, 
p. 20. La langue Yuchi est sans relation génétique avec aucune autre. Cependant Ed. Sapir a 
établi un vaste ensemble qu’il dénomme ‘‘Hokan-Siouan” comportant un groupe oriental 
dont feraient partie le Yuchi et le Sioux; cf. son article Central and North American Lan- 
guages dans |’Encycl. Brit., 14th ed., V, p. 1389 = Selected writings of Ed. Sapir, 1949, p. 
173.—Le Yuchi ne doit pas étre confondu avec le Yuki parlé en Californie, au N. de San 
Francisco. 

2?Ginter Wagner, Yuchi Tales, New York, 1931 (Publications of the American Ethno- 
logical Society, vol. X IID. 

3Ginter Wagner, Yuchi, in Handbook of the American Indian Languages, III, p 293-392. 

4G. Wagner, op. cit., p. 306, 323, 361. 

5 Voir par exemple la description du Menomini par L. Bloomfield, Lingu. Structures 
p. 87. 
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puisqu’il ne s’agit pas ici de justifier une correspondance entre plusieurs dialectes, 
mais d’expliquer comment, dans la méme langue, n et h pourraient permuter 
librement en position initiale. Un pareil échange, non conditionné par |’environ- 
nement, serait probablement sans exemple, et le probléme demeurerait insolu- 
ble—s’il avait quelque réalité. Mais comme cette permutation en Yuchi de n 
et de h n’est pas autrement attestée en quelque position que ce soit, et que 
Vunique fait allégué par G. Wagner est justement na et ha, il devient clair que 
tout repose sur l’identité présumée des deux formes de la négation. La question, 
de phonétique, se transporte sur le plan syntaxique et acquiert une portée plus 
large. 

Nous sommes en effet pris dans un dilemme: ou na et ha sont, comme le veut 
G. Wagner, la méme négation, et alors la variation phonique devient inexplicable, 
ou bien na et ha sont deux formes distinctes, et il faut alors qu’elles aient des 
fonctions différentes. Nous aurions beaucoup de peine 4 concevoir qu’une langue 
emploie exactement de la méme maniére deux négations. Nous ne sommes pas 
ici dans le cas de ces supplétions ou variantes dont les systémes morphologiques 
peuvent s’accommoder. La négation ne donne pas lieu, en général, 4 la con- 
currence de plusieurs formes. C’est un mécanisme essentiel et nécessaire, mais 
dont la nécessité fait précisément qu’elle a une forme unique. Quand il y a deux 
négations, comme dans les langues indo-européennes anciennes, on doit prévoir 
qu’elles ne coincident pas dans leur fonction. L’existence de na et de ha en 
Yuchi conduit donc 4 se demander s’ils sont bien synonymes et interchangeables. 

Ecartons tout de suite la tentation de ramener cette distinction 4 celle de la 
négation et de la prohibition. Le Yuchi, comme beaucoup d’autres langues, ne 
connait pas cette différence. A interroger les exemples que Wagner produit 
dans sa grammaire, il faut bien avouer qu’aucun principe ne se laisse discerner, 
et que dans des phrases ou dans des locutions négatives, na et ha semblent 
figurer sans déterminer de variation perceptible. Si néanmoins on s’obstine a 
penser que cette dualité syntaxique doit avoir une raison, il ne reste qu’un 
moyen de tirer la chose au clair, et c’est de lire d’un bout a l’autre les Yuchi 
Tales, pour observer le fonctionnement de la négation. La présente démonstra- 
tion se fonde sur cette lecture exhaustive. 

Dés les premiéres pages et toujours plus 4 mesure qu’on avance dans le recueil, 
on est frappé par un fait qu’il est surprenant que Wagner n’ait pas signalé. Ces 
deux formes, prétendues identiques, ont une fréquence trés inégale, et au détri- 
ment de ha. La prédominance de na se remarque 4 chaque instant, il n’est pour 
ainsi dire aucun page du recueil ot n’apparaisse un ou plusieurs exemples; au 
contraire, il faut parfois lire dix pages et plus avant de rencontrer un exemple 
de ha. Si des chiffres peuvent illustrer cette relation, on indiquera que ces Yuchi 
Tales présentent environ 650 na, mais seulement environ 65 ha. Le rapport est 
constamment de 10 a 1 en faveur de na. Cette inégalité méme prouve déja 
qu’il n’y a pas libre permutation de l’un 4 l’autre. Si l’on tient compte en outre 
de ce que les récits en question ont été obtenus de cing informateurs différents, 
Vhypothése d’une répartition fortuite sera certainement 4 exclure. Ce qui a 
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fait croire 4G. Wagner qu’on pouvait employer indifféremment |’un ou |’autre 
est que souvent ha intervient au voisinage de na, et que parfois la locution 
négativée par na est reprise un peu plus loin avec ha. Mais ces particularités 
nous paraissent au contraire confirmer que le choix est commandé par un prin- 
cipe, qui reste & découvrir. 

L’emploi de na appelle peu de commentaires. C’est la négation normale et 
constante en toute position syntaxique, utilisée pour la prohibition comme pour 
la négation proprement dite, et préfixée 4 un nom ou a un adverbe comme & 
un groupe verbal. Il suffira de quelques exemples pour illustrer ces divers em- 
plois: nak’alé ‘“nothing’*®, ndgont’e ‘“no-body”, nahit’é “no one”, nd 
.ewelaredjin “il ne pouvait faire” (na négation, ¢ suff. verbalisant; we pron. 3e 
sg. des humains non-Yuchi, fa “faire”, re particule modale dénotant capacité, 
dj particule temporelle indiquant le passé, forme de pause); natstralé diwt 
“je ne (re)monte pas a la surface de l’eau” (na nég., tse “eau”, ra particule 
locative “‘sur’’, -le suffixe locatif marquant retour vers le parlant; di pron. le 
sg., wi “venir’’); ndyolcwarreyd “si tu ne peux entendre” (na nég., yo pron. 
2e sg., tewa “entendre”’, azre particule modale de possibilité, ya “si”, suff. 
conditionnel); ndwetanj “ne va pas!’”’; nd netd’ nétndzayi néndzetans nadepile 
hgne’nére “not—your heart—[you] hurt—let it be for you,—not again—you 
can see him” = “do not grieve, you cannot see him again”’ (316, 159),’ etc. 

Beaucoup moins apparente est la fonction de ha. Disons méme que si on lit 
les Yuchi Tales dans l’ordre ov ils se présentent, les premiers exemples sont 
propres 4 accroitre la perplexité de celui qui cherche ici une régle et & lui faire 
douter qu’il y en ait une, car ce sont par hasard ceux dont |’interprétation 
semble (trompeusement) aisée et immédiate, au point que ha passerait pour 
identique 4 na. Dans une forme telle que hagotdle “ils ne voulaient pas” (28, 
21), on pourrait avoir aussi bien na-. Heureusement, 4 mesure qu’on lit et que 
les exemples se multiplient dans leur variété, les conditions de l’emploi se pré- 
cisent. Prenons une phrase ot les deux négations se suivent: k’alghe gint’e 
hondzob’a’nehdé hdwerardji nagérne “quand les gens m’appelaient, je ne man- 
quais pas d’y aller” (342, 30), littéralemment “‘quand (k’alghe) les gens (gont’e) 
s’ils me demandaient (hondzob’a’nehd), que je n’aille pas (hdweraxdji) il n’était 
pas (nagérne)”’. On distingue ici clairement une négation libre et absolue nagérne 
“i n’est pas, il n’existe pas” (cf. nak’ata gorne ‘“‘not a thing existed’’) et une néga- 
tion conditionnée et modale hawerazrdji “‘que je ne sois pas allé”, servant 4 nier 
le contenu d’un groupe subordonné; litt. “il n’était pas possible (na) que je 
n’aille pas (ha)’’. Nous tenons ici le principe de |’explication que les autres exem- 
ples vont corroborer en le nuan¢ant. Voici une opposition trés caractéristique. 
Dans l’histoire de Barbe Bleue, l’homme défend 4 sa femme d’ouvrir une certaine 
chambre: néfa yufd nakétand “‘n’ouvre pas cette chambre!” (114, 12), avec une 
forme na-kotand comportant régulitrement na. Mais la femme se demande: 
“pourquoi veut-il que je n’ouvre pas cette chambre?”, wéntond wahétna yufd 

6 Les traductions anglaises citées ici sont celles de Wagner. 


7Les références renvoient aux Yuchi Tales; le premier chiffre indique la page, le second, 
la ligne. 
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hdkodotd hgtd héwe’gdjin, litt. “la femme (wentong) pourquoi (wahéina) la chambre 
(yufd) que je n’ouvre pas (ha-kodotd) il veut (hdta), elle pensa (hewe’edjin).” Elle 
voulut voir quelles choses (étaient dans la chambre) pour qu’il ne vouldt pas 
qu’elle l’ouvrit, k’ald k’aténina yufd hakotd wetanéya wetné wetd, litt. “les choses 
(k’ald) quelles (k’atentna) la chambre (yufd) non-ouvrir (ha-kold) pourquoi il 
veut (wetanéya), voir (wetné) elle voulut (wetd)’’. L’histoire se répéte pour les 
autres femmes de Barbe Bleue et la méme distinction est observée dans une 
phraséologie 4 peu prés pareille (116, 30); hdyukoygid yagwadjin litt. ‘non cham- 
bre qu’elle ouvrit (hdyukoygtd) il dit (yggwadjin)” = il lui dit de ne pas ouvrir la 
chambre’’. La femme se conforme d’abord 4 cet ordre; yufd nakoysnta “la cham- 
bre (yufd) elle n’ouvrit pas (na-koysnta)’’. Mais elle aussi désire savoir pourquoi 
il ne veut pas Gu’elle l’ouvre: wént’ong wikd wahérna yufd hakdédota wetdrne 
héhg’edjin, litt. la femme (wéntong) quoi (wikd) pourquoi est-ce (wahérna) la 
chambre (yufd) que je n’ouvre pas (ha-ké dota) il veut (wetdrne), elle pensa 
(hého’gdjin)’’. On constate donc que na apparait dans les énoncés libres, qu’ils 
soient déclaratifs ou impératifs: nakdétan? “‘n’ouvre pas”, nakoydnia “elle n’ouvrit 
pas”. Mais dés que la négation porte sur un énoncé subordonné, ha est de rigueur: 
hakodoté hgid “il veut que je n’ouvre pas’’. C’est la forme syntaxique, libre ou 
non-libre, de |’énoncé qui détermine le choix entre na et ha. 

En effet on trouve régulitrement ha chaque fois que la proposition est subor- 
donnée & un verbe tel que dire, penser, trouver, etc.; calewd hdwado wddidzddji 
“déja qu’il n’était pas mort je l’ai dit’? = j’ai déja dit qu’il n’était pas mort” 
(188, nr. 36, 3); godtia hdgotciwddo .. . hjgwa “moi seul mes yeux ne sont pas 
morts, dit-il” (106, 55); wixd’ hdowado gon) doge hjgwa “comment dit-il qu’il 
n’est pas mort, dirent ils” (106, 56); hd’aleyggd’gfaya weyurnddng “pourquoi 
ils ne rentraient pas il voulut découvrir” (78, 7); ha’aléygganedji welalé “‘pour- 
quoi ils ne rentraient pas ils découvrirent”’ (220, 4); hdwetddji wernedyjin “ils 
virent qu’ils ne voulaient pas” (354, 95); k’ale'’rne hahondzek’ ofenece'dji 
nahida’snda “pourquoi ils ne me prenaient pas avec eux je ne savais pas” (264, 
33); on notera la différence entre “je ne savais pas” (na-) et “pourquoi on ne 
me prenait pas’’ (ha-); tso'tiha hendoxtwa'rdji ha'ta agé ho'gwadjun “‘il dit (agé) 
qu’il veut pas (ha'ta) la médecine que je crache sur lui, dit-il” (50, 19); tsotihd 
ha'weta' a'ogwato‘ “il dit qu’il ne veut pas (ha'weta') la médecine’ (50, 
20) ; ha'zxe”’ endica' dita’’,'lade ho'ndzek’e'ndjt hogwadjin “non-de cette maniére que 
je fasse je désire, mais ils vont me marier, dit-il” (64, nr. 15, 5); ha’kerne we'la 
wetadj.'n “non-ainsi qu’il fit il voulait = il ne voulait pas agir ainsi’”’ (122, 32); 
ha‘zxKalo'da ditadj.'n “non que je rentre je voulais = je ne voulais pas rentrer” 
(246, 18); tso'wa’ne hafa‘falade’eng'dji k’a'bi = “pour qu’il ne fouette pas ma 
soeur pour cette raison” (286, 20); xarxawe'ngdjinfa'‘la ha'wegornese’¢' djigo'la 
a'hage'ne dote’wane'dj.'n litt. “les Blancs aussi qu’ils n’aimaient pas voir peut- 
étre ils disaient j’entendais” = “‘je les entendais dire qu’ils n’aimaient guére les 
Blanes” (284, 7). 

Par suite, en régle générale, les propositions relatives ont la négation ha sans 
exception. Nous désignons par propositions relatives, pour la briéveté, les groupes 
verbaux ou nominaux qui sont déterminés directement par un verbe autonome: 
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k’ala’‘ ha'xe’gtcar cha' k’a‘wendzeyutg' “des choses que tu ne peux faire il te forcera 
(a faire) = il te forcera 4 faire quelque chose que tu ne pourras faire” (120, 19); 
di’)’"pa hit’e' hagorne'dji na‘yokilg’ “mon doigt un qui n’est pas ne manque 
pas! = (quand tu toucheras ma main), ne manque pas mon doigt absent!’’ (126, 
68), phrase od la négation absolue na dans l’impératif nayokilg’ “ne manque pas!” 
s’oppose clairement 4 la négation relative ha dans hagornedji “(le doigt) qui 
n’est pas, qui fait défaut’’; la méme expression est reprise un peu plus loin 
(126, 71) we’"Pa hit’e’ haxo’¢' “(chaque fois qu’il touchait) son doigt manquant” ; 
barrewe'ng ’yaPil’ordjt hahi‘dawep‘a're “les chevaux le chariot qu’ils ne pou- 
vaient tirer au sommet = le chariot que les chevaux ne pouvaient tirer au som- 
met de la céte’” (270, 8); k’ala’ hago'nt’e xe’ glare’ha “une chose que non-quel- 
qu’un pouvait faire” (170, 4); k’ala’ t’ele’ waha'le ha‘di’ya'gwa “les autres choses 
trés nombreuses que je n’ai pas dites’’ (288, 30); k’ala’ ha‘di’yagwa’ “les choses 
que je n’ai pas dites (, je vais les raconter)” (344, 1). On peut ranger ici des 
locutions qui en nos langues constitueraient des composés négatifs. En tant 
que la négation se restreint au groupe nominal ou au nom, elle est nécessaire- 
ment ha. Les exemples sont clairs: warnene’ hak’agrgk’9' .... hawado'g2 “les 
femmes non mariées (hak’arr9k’9') peuvent mourir” (208, nr. 45, 4); go’nt’e 
hadikyo'nak’g'le “une personne non sensée” (244, 4); ha't’e “non un” dans cette 
phrase: ‘‘j’étais furieux que pas un ne voulfit m’emmener” (264, 34); hahit’é'leda 
nahogo’’¢ “pas méme un il n’existe”, exemple distinguant clairement entre le 
na indépendant et le ha relatif (270, 4); ha‘gornele' nofedj.'n “personne-ne- 
voyant nous allémes = nous allémes hors de vue” (296, 38) ; k’adaw9'dji ha'gorne 
dji‘rneta’ “temps non-étre, pour cette raison ... = parce que le temps manque” 
(328, 61); ha’adits’g'le la‘de’ggo'yu “not much thinking it may be (with) me = 
je devais étre un sot” (332, 100 aidant 4 comprendre |]’expression 4 peu prés 
identique 26, 19); no'ng go'nt’ong hawese’¢'ladjigo’ “cette personne doit avoir été 
non-bonne” (114, 2); hahgse’gre’’e “non trés bonne elle était, (disaient-ils 290, 
18)” ;we’ygng'de hawe'sg’e “le cerf aussi était non-bon” (152, 34); k’ala’ hase'’s 
“une chose non-bonne”’ (340, 18); dans l’exemple 354, 92 ant‘a’a’y9 “ceux qui 
consentent” est opposé & ha’ant‘a’a'y? “ceux qui ne consentent pas”’. 

Aprés ces vérifications qui semblent ne laisser place 4 aucun doute sur |’in- 
terprétation des faits, on est en mesure d’aborder la seule difficulté qui subsiste. 
Un fait singulier et assez déroutant au premier abord est que certains verbes, 
“vouloir” notamment, mais d’autres aussi, peuvent méme en emploi libre, 
admettre ha. Cela contredit le principe posé ici. Pourquoi “il ne voulait pas” 
se dit-il ha‘hgt‘a’ alors que la forme avec na se présente aussi? L’anomalie, qui a 
été signalée plus haut, trouve sa solution dans l’analyse d’un exemple qui révéle 
ici un emploi régulier. Dans un conte (72, 21-22), une femme demande & son 
pére d’empécher son filsde commettre des dégfts: aba” nes’a'ne k’ala’ c’ig'olagohg’ 
ha'hotang’ “maintenant ton fils (nes’a’ne) quelque chose (k’ala’) il va détruire 
(c’ig'olagohg'), tu ne le veux pas (hdhotang')”. Mais le contexte exige que “tu ne 

8 Cet exemple, significatif en lui-méme, est cité par G. Wagner dans sa Grammaire 


p. 361, mais sans référence et incomplétement, de sorte que le lecteur ne peut remarquer 
qu’il s’agit d’une phrase relative. 
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le veux pas” signifie en réalité ‘“dis-lui que tu ne veux pas’’, et G. Wagner l’a 
bien senti, il supplée avec raison “not you want him (to do, tell him)”. Le pére 
répond qu’elle doit le faire elle-méme: tse-ha'yot‘ang'g2 “‘toi, tu ne le veux pas” 
c’est-A-dire “toi, (dis-lui que) tu ne le veux pas, (you tell him) you do not want 
him’’. On a done affaire & une curieuse possibilité de transposition syntaxique 
Cette proposition apparemment libre est en fait implicitement relative, et 
le verbe appelle alors la négation relative. On constate 4 plusieurs reprises 
que, surtout dans un discours rapporté ou quand le narrateur interpréte des 
intentions ou des pensées, ou encore quand il oppose, en une relation adver- 
sative, ce qu’on ne voulait pas ou ne croyait pas 4 ce qui s’est effectivement 
produit, le verbe indépendant est traité comme (implicitement) relatif et re- 
quiert ha. Il n’y a pas de nécessité 4 cette construction, tout dépend de l’inten- 
tion du narrateur, mais cette intention se manifeste dans le choix entre na et ha 
dans des conditions autrement identiques. C’est ce que montre encore l’exemple 
suivant (254, 16) ot les deux négations se suivent: na'diladjun “‘je ne voulais pas 
aller avec eux’’, énonciation d’un fait, et aussitét aprés, hadit‘a’ “(je disais que) 
je ne voulais pas (, mais je ne pouvais leur résister)”. De méme 298, 4 hadita'le 
“(je disais que) je ne voulais pas (le quitter, mais je ne pouvais rien faire d’au- 
tre)”; hagota'le “(ils disaient qu’) ils ne voulaient pas ‘‘(28, 21); ha‘hgt‘a’ ‘(ils di- 
saient qu’) ils ne voulaient pas (nous recevoir chez eux 28, 22)”; ha‘ditala'de “‘(je 
disais que) je ne voulais pas or mais j’ai di céder) 32, 7; hglaha'ng ha'‘hgta’ “‘sa 
grand-mére (disait qu’elle) ne voulait pas” (70, 8; 162,101); k’ala’ hak’a't‘a “(ils 
disaient qu’)ils ne se voulaient rien (de mal) l’un 4 l’autre” (180, 5); hahgyu'rn- 
dadj, ‘‘(encore aujourd’hui on dit qu’)ils ne savaient pas’’ (168, 149); ha‘hokia’a 
“(étant donné qu’) ils ne se souciaient pas” (182, 11); ha’howela’ “des gens qui 
n’avaient pas mangé” ou “(ils leur enjoignirent) de ne pas manger’’, d’aprés 
l’exigence du contexte (on confie une mission importante 4 des jeunes gens 
qui doivent n’avoir pas connu la femme et n’avoir pas mangé) et non “not they 
ate’, comme traduit Wagner (134, 4, 13; 136, 28); ha‘yghorngga’ “(ils disaient 
qu’)ils ne le croyaient pas” (226, 18); ha‘wedare'ndji “that I would not go” 
(244, 8 bis); ha’adits’g'dji‘tne arxela'rodjigo’ “(que) je ne m’en souciais guére 
j’ai été probablement = il est probable que je ne m’en souciais guére”’ (262, 
19); hak’a‘lehgqyu'larre we'fafadj.'n “(parce que) il ne voulait pas répondre, elle 
le fouettait’”’ (296, 34). Un dernier exemple met en paralléle les deux possibilités: 
goyu‘hotyo'na na‘gorneya'h2 arxacra'le xa‘zxawe'ng ha‘wegornese"”’¢ dji'yah? que 
G. Wagner traduit littéralement “Quarantine | there was none | at that time, | 
the Whites | they were not very many | at that time” (248, 11), ce qui abolit la 
différence entre na et ha; il y a une relation entre les deux: nagorneya'h? pose un 
fait “il n’existait pas’ mais hawegornese'’s doit signifier & peu prés “(du fait 
qu’) ils n’étaient pas nombreux”’. C’est probablement aussi une meilleure in- 
terprétation qui permettrait de réduire les deux seuls exemples que je ne puis 
expliquer: 70, 28 ca’ong kéda yo'™p’a dapgdji'la haf’dta “‘the snake | now | tail | the 
end only | was not sunk into the water’’; la narration n’est d’ailleurs pas trés 
claire ici; ou faut-il suppléer quelque chose comme ‘“‘(she saw that) it was not 
yet... .”?—312, 129 k’aldgotane'dji ha‘rkewi'dj.'n “something to eat | not it had 
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passed’’, peut-étre 4 entendre comme “(I was thinking that)...” d’aprés le 
contexte? 

Cet examen complet permet d’affirmer |’existence de deux négations distinctes 
en Yuchi et de dessiner en traits simples la structure de leurs rapports. On a une 
négation absolue na en proposition libre, et une négation modale ha en proposi- 
tion explicitement ou implicitement relative. La particularité la plus notable 
de son emploi et qui éclaire un aspect de la syntaxe Yuchi est que les conditions 
strictement grammaticales se laissent assouplir; l’intention du narrateur peut 
faire prédominer une version relative avec négation ha méme dans une forme 
verbale de position indépendante. Autrement, dans ses emplois ordinaires, ha 
porte sur un segment de |’énoncé ou sur un énoncé intérieur et subordonné au 
principal, lequel admet seulement na. Cette opposition ne manquera pas d’évo- 
quer celle de od et uy en grec ancien et il est de fait que plusieurs des emplois de 
ha se traduiraient immédiatement par uy, avec cette différence essentielle ce- 
pendant que ha, d’aprés la documentation accessible, ne vaut jamais pour la 
prohibition. II serait important d’établir si cette syntaxe des négations est propre 
au Yuchi ou si d’autres langues indiennes la connaissent.® L’auteur de ces pages 
ne peut que poser la question aux spécialistes des langues amérindiennes. 


Collége de France 





®On notera par exemple que le Kwakiutl posséde deux négations distinctes dont Boas, 
Kwakiutl Grammar, 1947, p. 269 décrit sommairement |l’emploi sans parvenir 4 les 
différencier. 








THE PREPOSITIONS OF LATIN AND OF GREEK 
G. BonFANTE 


In his wonderful Vorlesungen iiber syntax’, 2, 1928, p. 158, in the chapter on 
prepositions', J. Wackernagel writes: ‘‘Wenden wir uns nun zum LATEIN! Eine 
anzahl prapositionen mit den besprochenen beiden hauptfunktionen [preposition 
and preverb’] hat es mit dem griechischen gemein, so ab ante de* ex in per prae 
pro s-ub s-uper; ja, es hat einige uralte prapositionen, die im Griechischen verloren 
oder zuriickgetreten sind, erhalten [. . .]*.” (cfr. also p. 155). He himself® gives 
some examples (ad, cum, inter) which will be examined here below. 


1 Some scholars may perhaps doubt the existence of prepositions and preverbs for Indo- 
European. I cannot follow this opinion. While I certainly would deny it for Proto-Indo- 
European, I admit both prepositions and preverbs—altho to a very limited extent—for what 
we usually call ‘‘Indo-European,”’ that is, the last period of Indo-European unity. Com- 
pound verbs were then limited to the dependent clauses, as in Modern German, which has 
kept the ancient distribution (see on this subject my doctoral dissertation, published in 
AGIIt., 24, 1930, pp. 14 ff.). A verb like Latin pind (from *po-sind), which is certainly very 
old, seems to confirm that Indo-European had compound verbs, at least in certain cases 
(note both the preverb po-, which is not found as a preposition in Latin, and the syncope in 
pond, posui, -postus; cfr. Leumann, Gramm., p. 92). 

2 We therefore exclude from this study the “improper’’ Latin and Greek prepositions, 
that is, those that never appear as preverbs; they are all of (relatively) late origin, formed 
usually from nouns, and probably most of them do not go back to Indo-European. At least 
four Latin ‘‘improper”’ prepositions, however, might be rather old: they are wersus (uersum, 
uorsum, aduersus), which reappears in Old Irish frith, fri (with the accus.), Middle Welsh 
wrth, Tocharian B wrattsai ‘towards’ and Germ. -wdrts, Engl. -ward (cfr. A. Sommerfelt, 
De en italo-celtique?, Kristiania, 1920, p. 21; Ernout-Meillet s.u., Leumann-Hofmann, p. 
518); cis, Old Irish cen- ‘cis-’, cen ‘without’ (see also on this Wackernagel, Vorles.?, 2, p. 
234); sine, Old Irish sain, Toch A sne B snai, Gr. &us (perhaps, but less close, Gr. arep, 
O.H.G. suntar etc.); and secus, Irish sech (also with the accus., like Latin), Breton hep, 
Lettish sec, secen (also with accus.), Avestan hata, Old Pers. hata, Vedic sééa, sakém. 

The other Latin ‘‘improper’’ prepositions are erga, retr6, iuxtd, citrd, ultra, contra, penes, 
circum (circé circd circiter), dextrd, sinistra, secundum, absque, cdram, palam, simul, fini, 
tenus, subter, subtus. To almost all these the norm of the “‘area sparita’’ can be applied (see 
Ernout-Meillet s.u.; Hofmann Gramm.). Apud, clam, extra, intrd, prope, propter, supra 
and praeter (the latter is also used as a preverb, but probably late, Hofm., Gr., p. 516: 
praeter-mitt6 praeter-ed), altho also “‘improper,’’ might perhaps be old. For cis and uls see 
the text at the end. Some of these prepositions, as céram, circé, circa, circum, circiter, penes, 
fini, tenus, secundum (not to speak of deztrdé and sinistré, which are certainly late) are of 
nominal origin, which is an added indication of their relatively recent date. 

Note that Latin cis-alpinus is translated with cen-alpande in Irish. 

3 IT cannot understand why Wackernagel writes that Latin has dé 1n common with Greek 
(like ab ante ex in per prae s-ub s-uper). 

4 But right in the following clause of the same sentence he adds: ‘‘obwohl es im ganzen 
schon in seinen altesten phasen eine viel weiter entwickelte sprache ist als das griechische,” 
which is entirely wrong. It is interesting to observe that Wackernagel, when he dealt with 
the specific, concrete problem of the preposition, with the material under his hands, saw 
the situation correctly; whereas when he was confronted with the general problem of the 
respective “‘archaism” of Latin and Greek, he followed the usual prejudice of his time (and 
in great part, unfortunately, still of our own). 
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It is the aim of this paper to analyze this assertion of Wackernagel, and to 
compare the prepositions of Latin and Greek. 

I follow in general the lists given by Brugmann, Grundriss?, 2, esp. pp. 921 ff., 
omitting ©-(in aptoua: ete., ibid., pp. 817, 997 and Brugmann-Thumb, p. 519)® 
and of course all the cases which he himself considers as Greek innovations: 
plya, piyda, dixa, éxds, vdogu, mAnv, mAnolov, wédas, mpiv, xapw, dixny, déuas 
axpt, méexpt, (add péoga, wéora and see also Wackernagel, Vorles.?, l. l.). Since 
Brugmann has a well-known (and very unfortunate) tendency to push up 
everything to Indo-European by various surgical operations, we can safely 
agree with him when he admits that a form is a Greek innovation. 

I also omit, of course, all Indo-European prepositions (to be found in Brug- 
mann) which appear neither in Greek nor in Latin. They do not come within the 
scope of our problem. 

Gr. éore (which can be connected with Arm. ¢, Old Bulg. je&te, Vedic déctha) 
is an old conjunction used as a preposition, see Wackernagel, Vorles.?, 2, p. 165. 
This is a purely Greek development. It is never used as a preverb. &7e is merely 
a variant of éo7ve; cfr. Brugmann, Grundr.?, 2, 2, p. 836; Boisacq s.u. éore; 
Giinther, JF., 20 (1906-1907), pp. 11 ff. 

Greek (Megarian and Sicilian) as ‘without’ is a crossing of aévev and xwpis 
according to Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm., 2, 1, p. 78. This seems to agree much 
better with the meaning than Brugmann’s connection with Vedic “is-, Avest. 
nts- (which is related, I think, with Vedic ni, Avest. ni, Armen. ni- n-, Old Bulg. 
nizi, German nieder, Engl. nether). Ernout-Meillet s.u. sine connect this prepo- 
sition with és, which is of course possible, since final *-% in Latin dissyllabics 
becomes -e: *méri > Latin mare, *fortt (neuter of fortis) > forté, dnté = Gr. dri, 
pede = Gr. rodi, Kdrthdginé locative in *t (cfr. Sommer, K.E., p. 110 nr. 94a; 
Bonfante KZ. 62, 1935, pp. 265f.; 64, 1937, p. 75). 

The following “‘proper’”’ prepositions then (that is, those that also are used as 
preverbs) are found in Latin’, but not in Greek: 





5 See also, on all these and the following prepositions, the well-known etymological dic- 
tionaries of Berneker, Walde, Trautmann, Boisacq, Walde-Pokorny, Feist, Ernout-Meillet, 
Kluge, Pokorny and J. B. Hofmann. 

® Greek dpvouat is very doubtful; cfr. Walde-Pokorny, 1, p. 96; 2, 349; Boisacq s.u. It is 
an ablaut form of Sanskrit rauti, ruvéti, ravati, according to Boisacq, and contains (like 
dépiyn, cfr. Latin rigid) the interjection 4 according to Kretschmer, KZ. 38, 1905, p. 135: 
“Perssons vermutung (Wurzelerweiterung s. 243) dass das o- von dpboua mit diesem 6- 
oder é- [of épvyévra, dpupaydés etc.) ablaute und dem skr.-prafix d-entsprede, ist nicht 
tiberzeugend, weil nur das Griechische vor dem r- einen vokal aufweist, und die kiirze daher 
am besten als die im Griechischen iibliche vokalprothese vor anlautendem r- (épudpés 
u.s.w.) aufgefasst wird. [. . .| Da das verbum gerade in den altesten belegen (Herodot [. . .] 
Pind. [. . .] Plat.[. . .]) von menschen gebraucht wird, so liegt es nahe, in d- die inter- 
jektion & zu sehen: dann ist also dptoua aus & pbouar entstanden; vgl. etwa deutsch 
wehklagen.”’ In the é- of éayayov of the inscription cited by Brugmann, Grundr-.?, 2, 2, p. 997 
I can see (contrary to Brugmann) only the augment. 

7 The Indo-European preposition *ni (Vedic ni, Avest. ni, Old Pers. niy-, Armenian ni-st 
‘sit!; cfr. also OHG. nidar, German nieder, Old Bulg. nizii, nict) is very probably contained 
in Latin nidus, from *ni-zd-o-s (*ni and the root *sed- ‘to sit’). The word nidus is attested 
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AD 


Latin ad, found in Osco-Umbrian, in the Celtic and Germanic languages 
(Engl. at), and in Phrygian (adéaxer, aBBeper), which Wackernagel forgets. 


AU- 


Latin au- in au-ferd, au-fugid, Irish 6-, wa-, o-, u-, Baltic au-, Illyrian au-, Old 
Bulgarian u, Vedic dva, Av. ava (Cun. Hittite u-, we-, wa-, connected by Sturtevant, 
p. 215, means ‘hither’!). Greek has only the isolated dialectal (probably Cretan) 
form ai-xarrew (cfr. Wackernagel, Nachr. d. Gétt. ges. d. W., 1902, p. 757; 
Vorlesungen?, 2, p. 156, where he points out the identity in meaning between au- 
fugié and Old Bulg. u-béati, proving the great antiquity of the preverb w-). 


AT- 


Latin at (in at-auos); also Celtic, Germanic (??), Baltic, Slavic, Indo-Iranian. 


CUM 


Latin vum (as a preverb com-, co-), which appears also in Osco-Umbrian and in 
Celtic (and perhaps in Baltic [sdn, sd, sen, se, su, suo, sa] Slavic [st], Germanic 
and Albanian [??]; Cun. Hitt. and Indo-Aryan are very doubtful); it existed once 
in Greek, despite the doubts of Ernout-Meillet s.u. cum, as proven by xowés 
< *komyoés, cfr. tivis < *ksunyds (cfr. Baivw from *gwém-yd). 


DE 
Latin dé, Irish di, perhaps Osco-Umbrian da(t). The connection with Greek -de; 


Germ. zu, Engl. to, Old Bulg. do, Lith. do, Avestan -da, seems doubtful because 
of the entirely different meaning. 


PO- 


Latin po- in pdnd (po-sui, po-stui, po-sit, po-si; po-situs), po-lid, porcet (from 
*no-arcet), po-lubrum (cfr. Leumann-Hofmann, pp. 2; 774), pomum (from po- 
em-om, root of emé, Walde-Hofm.). This preposition is very well attested in 
Baltic, Slavic, Tocharian A (S.S.S., pp. 345 ff.) and B (Lévi and Meillet, MSL., 
18, 1914, pp. 17 ff.), Cun. Hittite (two isolated Avestan examples are doubtful) ; 
not so well in Armenian (0-lork), Germanic (Old Frisian fén, Old Saxon fan) 
and Celtic (Welsh o, a). For Hittite see Sturtevant, A Comp. Hitt. Gramm., 
index, under p. 213, §§279; 283, who gives several examples. Hittite pai- ‘to 
give’ is *po- or *pe- + *é-, cfr. Toch. A e, B ai ‘to give’ (S.-S.-S., p. 424); paz 
‘to go’ is *po- or *pe- + *ei-, Gr. eius etc., and corresponds exactly to O. Bulg. 





(altho sometimes in strange forms) in Latin, Celtic, Germanic (Engl. Germ. nest), Baltic, 
Slavic, Armenian, Indo-Aryan: a perfect ‘‘horseshoe area’’ (which we may limit to “‘lateral 
areas’: Latin: Arm. Indo-Ar.) with respect to Greek, where the word does not appear 
(nidus has also in its favor the norms of the ‘‘area isolata’”’ and the ‘‘area maggiore’’). Latin 
has therefore at least a trace of the Indo-European preposition *ni, which Greek has lost 
completely (Armenian, which is always very close to Greek, has *ni only in one or perhaps 
two verbs; see Brugmann, Grundriss?, 2, 2, p. 861). 
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poitt (poxoditz). I cannot well see why Sturtevant (loc. laud. and Language, 7, pp. 
1-13) derives Hittite pe? from a purely imaginary *bhe-, attested nowhere, and 
connects with Gothic bi-, Old Engl. bi-, Sanskrit abhi-, Gr. augi-, Lat. ambi-; 
such an apophony is impossible in Indo-European (against Sturtevant Lang. 
7, 1931, p. 8 I will remark that it appears as an alternance [not apophony] in 
pronouns, not in prepositions). Perhaps the Cun. Hittite form is pa, not pe-; but 
even a Hittite pe, Indo-European *pé, would be in perfect apophony with Slavic 
po, Latin po- etc., Indo-European *pé.—The Indo-European preposition *po 
may well have been once in ablaut with I.E. *apo (Gr. azo Lat. ab etc.), although 
the meaning of the two in some languages is quite different (see Walde-Pokorny 
s.u.); but at any rate they had become two entirely different words, as there still 
are in Latin (an archaic area), where we find both ab ab- ap- (in aperié) and po-. 
—Cun. Hitt. pe- p- is moreover always written with p,* never with b.°—If, because 
of their meaning (cfr. Walde-Pokorny 1, p. 48), we separate Slavic po, Baltic 
pa-, po, Tocharian pd-, p-, Cun. Hittite pe- or pa-, which are without any doubt 
closely related to each other (cfr. Lévi-Meillet, MSL., 18, 1914, pp. 17 f.), from 
the Latin, Celtic, Germanic, Albanian, Armenian (?) and Avestan forms, we can 
apply in favor of Latin the norms of the two lateral areas (Lat. Celt. Germ.: 
Arm. Iranian), of the “broken” or “interrupted” area (Lat. etc.: Alb.: Arm. Ir.) 
and of course always the “isolated area” (Latin and Celt.); if on the other hand 
we admit (as I have done above) that all these forms of all these languages are 
related, then we have a great “horseshoe area’? where Greek is in the central, 
innovative area.—The form *poti (Greek ror., Avestan pa'‘ti, Old Pers. patiy) 
may well be a crossing of *proti and *po (cfr. also *anti, *perti, *posti; Brugmann, 
Grundriss*, 2, 2, pp. 731; 865; 891; it could also perhaps be a dissimilation of 
*prott before a following r); it is at any rate an innovation with regard to *po, and 
geographically it is limited to a central-south-eastern area (Greek + Iranian), 
which is a typically innovative one. The meaning of zo7: is of course identical to 
that of mpor:, mpos, and semantically they are really the same word: zpés is 
Ionian (and Attic, of course), while zor: is Arcado-Cyprian (os), Boeotian and 
Dorian; Homer, being mixed of Aeolic and Ionian, has both wor and zpos (as 
well as mpor:, which is only an older form of zpos: in front of a following vowel 


8 The dogmatic assertion of Sturtevant, Grammar, p. 66: “the conclusion is inevitable 
that the Akkadian distinction between K, Q, and G, T and D, P and B did not exist in 
Hittite’’ has been contradicted by Pedersen, Hittitisch und die anderen indoeuropdischen 
sprachen (Copenhagen, 1938) pp. 9 f.: ‘Und man hat langst (!) gesehen, dass diese relativ 
feste orthographie [as e.g. pi-e-da-an with da for the word ‘place,’ Gr. zédov] in so vielen 
fallen mit der etymologie stimmt, dass der gedanken nicht ohne weiteres abzulehnen ist, 
es kénnte sich um eine historische orthographie handeln’’. It would be necessary to in- 
vestigate whether the Indo-European aspirates (bh, dh, gh) are expressed usually by }, 
d,g or p,t, kin Hittite. From Sturtevant’s grammar it seems that b, d, g are frequent in this 
case. 

* Strangely, in Language 6, 1930, p. 27 Sturtevant admitted a prefix *pe- in Hittite in the 
verb pi-his (*pe + *bheid-, cfr. Latin findé, Vedic bhindédmi). In his Hittite Grammar (1933) 
he does not mention this etymology, probablv because he now has (quite rightly) rejected 
his previous theory of Hitt. h- < Indo-Eur. *bh--—Walde-Hofmann and Ernout-Meillet 
admit a Cun. Hitt. pa-. 
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prott becomes *proty-, pros). Pamphyl. has zepr (-edwxe).—The mo- of Arcadian 
mo-eor. ‘is added to’ (Schwyzer, 657, 10) and of Cyprian zo-exouevoy ‘adjacent 
to’ (60, 19; 20) is generally considered (Thumb, N. J., 15, 1905, 395 ff., Hoffmann, 
Bechtel, Brugmann-Thumb, Buck) as a zoc- with the loss of intervocalic *-s-, 
(cfr. Tohowav gpovewlh|:), the only dissenting voice being that of H. F. 
Standerwick in Language, 7, 1931, p. 177 (Kretschmer, Glotta 7, 1916, p. 330 
explains woeor: by dissimilation). It is certain anyhow, that this zo- has exactly 
the same meaning as os, mort, mpos, mpott, mopt (Crete), wep7- (Pamph.), and 
that they all are in fact semantically but variations of the same word. The same 
must be said, of course, of ro, appearing in Phocian (Delphi), Locrian, Boeotian, 
Corinthian (and Corcyrean), Argolic and Cretan. Kretschmer Glotta, 1, 1909, 
pp. 41-43 (cfr. also Ernst Fraenkel, KZ. 43, 1910, p. 210; Giinther, JF., 20, 1906, 
24 ff; Brugmann Grundr.?, 2, 2, p. 840; Bechtel, Griech. dial., 2, pp. 35 f.; 144; 
274; 503 f.; 768) believes that wo. derives from zor by dissimilation with the 
initial dental of the following word. In fact, Standerwick himself, who rejects 
this theory, informs us (Lang., 7, 1931, p. 174, n. 8) that wo as a preposition 
appears 48 times, of which 47 are before dentals; as a preverb, wo. appears 9 
times, of which 7 before dentals; in all, 54 cases against 3! To this material can 
be added the personal name [loé:ixos in Boeotia, the feast of the Torpoma at 
Delphi, and the month ’Evéverorporws at Delphi, also called moirpomis at 
Delphi, Amphissa, Chaleion, in the Lokris and in the Oeta (cfr. Thumb, Neue 
Jahrbiicher, 15, 1905, pp. 395 ff.; Kretschmer, KZ., 30, 1888-90, p. 571; Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realenzyklopddie, s.u. Kalender; Bechtel, Griech. Dial., 2, p. 144). 
Standerwick’s remark (ibidem) that also ror, appears before dentals (“at least 
61 times’’) is of course incorrect: the situation as he himself describes it ob- 
viously being that zor: appears in every position, both before dentals and non- 
dentals, whereas ro practically appears only before dentals. The form zor: was 
the usual form, zo the form produced by dissimilation before dentals, and not 
always used even in this position.—Cfr. also Walde-Hofmann, 2, p. 335 s.u. 
pone (against Standerwyck). 


ENDO 


Latin endo, indu, Old Irish inne’, Cun. Hittite andan (preposition and pre- 
verb).—Greek é#éov has to be separated (see Walde-Hofmann, s.u. indu). 


INFRA 
Latin infra (cfr. inferus, inferior etc.), is also found in Germanic, Armenian 
and, Avestan and Vedic (adhds). 
INTER 
Latin inter appears in Osco-Umbrian, Iranian and Indo-Aryan. 


10 Cfr. Thurneysen, A Grammar of Old Irish, Dublin, 1946, p. 521; Walde-Hofmann. 
On Latin endo see (besides Ernout-Meillet, Walde-Pokorny) the grammar of Leumann- 
Hofmann, p. 536. 
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TRANS 


Latin trdns has similar forms in Celtic, Osco-Umbrian, Germanic and Indo- 
Aryan." 


In contrast to these, we have a series of prepositions, all of them certainly very 
old, which are found both in Latin and in Greek” (and, of course, also in other 
languages): they are: ab, ambi- am", an-"*, ante, en (in), ex, ob, per (por-), post'®, 
prae, pro (pro-, prod-), sub, super. 

On the other hand, the Indo-European prepositions appearing in Greek and 


11 The interpretation of trdns as a nom. sing. of a present participle of (in)-irdre (like 
uersus aduersus), altho attractive at first sight, is not certain.—trdns is certainly somehow 
connected with Old Ir. tar (constructed with the accusative, like trans), Welsh trwy, traws, 
English through (German durch, Goth. pairh etc.), Vedic tirds, Avest. tard (also with accus.); 
it is identical in form with Umbrian traf (trahaf), tra (traha); cfr. Ernout-Meillet s.u. trans 
and Wackernagel, Vorles.?, 2, p. 159: “‘Bei trans, zu dem eine griechische entsprechung fehlt, 
war nach ausweis des sanskrit nicht bloss die konstruktion mit dem akkusativ, sondern auch 
ein kleiner ansatz zur verbindung mit einem verbum wohl schon ererbt’’; cfr. also Leumann- 
Hofmann, p. 519: ‘“‘Sowohl die verwendung als praeverb (vgl. umbr. trahvorfi ‘transuerse’) 
wie als praep. mit dem akk. ist ererbt [. . .].” 

12 Wackernagel, Vorles.?, 2, pp. 157 f. calls axpt, wéxpt, wéoga, péore, Svev, tvexa, exnre 
a&ua, and -de “‘improper’’ prepositions, because they are never found as preverbs. We ex- 
clude them therefore from this study. 

uéxet (which cannot well be separated from yéra, péioga, wéore <— ,xpt) is perhaps con- 
nected with arm. merj ‘near to’ (from *mejr), cfr. Boisacq s.u.; it is then, in any case, a 
recent innovation of a central zone. Both Greek and Armenian are strongly innovative 
languages, and have many innovations in common. —yéxpt is Eastern Greek, &xp: Western 
(Giinther, IF. 20, 1906-1907, pp. 18 f.). 

péxpt and &xpt were anyhow originally conjunctions, only later used as prepositions; 
cfr. Wackernagel, Vorles.?, 2, p. 165. 

43 On Latin ambi-, am see Wackernagel, Vorles.*, 2, pp. 160 f.; Hofmann, Lat. gramm., 
pp. 514 f., where it can be seen clearly 4s an instance of the “‘fase sparita’’ (it is replaced by 
the innovation circum) ; see the text at the end. 

14 Tt is interesting to observe that an- (Green &va etc.), which is very weak in Latin, is 
weak in Celtic too, whereas it is very well represented in Germanic and Greek and in all 
the languages to the East of these two, except the most distant ones, Tocharian and perhaps 
Indo-Aryan. It looks like a ‘‘Central’’ Indo-European innovation. 

16 Latin post(e) has no exact correspondent in Greek (Greek zos is merely the exact 
Arcado-Cyprian semantic equivalent of Dorian zér: Attic rpés, and never means ‘after’); 
it is on the other hand very closely connected with Osco-Umbrian post-, Lithuanian paskut, 
paskut, Old Bulgarian po (cfr. poz-dé!), Alb. pas (mbas), Arm. ast, Tocharian B pest(a), 
past(d) ‘after this’, (om-)post(-am) (= post-ed, cfr. MSL., 18, p. 417), Old Persian pasd, 
Avestan paskd, paséat, Sanskrit pastat (and pasta), all of them prepositions meaning both 
‘behind’ (local) and ‘after’ (temporal). We have the figure of the lateral areas, very near in 
this case to the horseshoe area (besides the isolated area, of course). It remains, however, 
very doubtful whether post really was used as a preverb in Indo-European: this use is rare 
in Latin (postpdno, posthabed) and outside of this language appears only in one verb in 
Armenian (cfr. Meillet, MSL., 16, p. 127: ast-gtanem ‘I blame’, xaraytyvioxnw). Cir. Wacker- 
nagel, Vorles.?, 2, 159; 211; 215; Walde-Pokorny, 2, pp. 78 f. Note also that posthabed (as 
opposed to perhibed, diribed, inhibed) seems to be a late compound, posterior to the action 
of the prehistoric initial accent (acs Prof-A. Martinet kindly remarked to me). 
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not in Latin are apparently the following:"® 
Tea. 
7é6a (also Arm. Lettish, perhaps Slavic). 
Kara 
xara ‘along’ is perhaps also an ancient instrumental of a noun, like 7éda, aya, 
uiya. It may correspond EITHER to Ir. cét-, ceta-, Welsh cant ‘with’, or to Cun. 


Hittite kata ‘with’, ‘down’ (Not to both). Its weak geographic extension seems to 
point to an innovation, especially if we accept the second hypothesis. 


pera 
uéra may” correspond somehow to German mit, Gothic mip (not to Avestan 


mat, according to Brugmann, Grundriss’, 2, 2, p. 856, §669n.). The geographic 
extension is even weaker than in the preceding case.'® 


b 
b, b-, b-, bo-, eb- (also Celtic [??], Germanic, Baltic [?], Slavic, Indo-Iranian’). 


16 §.4 is probably a Greek innovation, in form as well as in function: Indo-European *dis- 
(< *dwis-?) is a preverb, not a preposition, in the other languages where it appears (Latin, 
Germanic, Albanian); cfr. Wackernagel, Vorles.?, 2, pp. 168, 175; Brugmann, Grundr.?, 
2, 2, p. 814 and the etymological dictionaries of Feist, Boisacq, Ernout-Meillet, Kluge, 
Walde-Hofmann and Walde-Pokorny. 

From the point of view of form, 64 is a transformation of *dis- on the analogy of wera 
kara, weda, ava. 

17In wéda, wéra, Xa, wlya (and also probably in zdpa, &va, xara, 54, *F&a) an old 
instrumental ending -*a is perhaps preserved (cfr. Schwyzer, Griech. gramm., pp. 622 f.). 
Note that all these words are relatively recent (at least in form: da and rapa are exclusively 
Greek, cfr. Latin dis, Vedic pura, Gothic faura, Old H. Germ. fora with once long *-d; only 
Armenian af CAN be identical with Greek rapa; but it might also be = Old High German 
furi). 

18 Notice that Greek yuéra and wéda are usually mutually exclusive; when they are found 
in the same dialect, the one is obviously in the process of eliminating the other; they should 
therefore really be counted as one. zera is of course a crossing of both. See especially R. 
Giinther, IF., 20, 1906-1907, pp. 21 ff. 

According to Brugmann, Grundr.?, 2, 2, p. 863, wéa is more recent than yéra, which 
seems also reasonable for geographic reasons, since zéda is an Eastern form (Greek, Arm., 
Lettish, Slavic) and yéra a (relatively) Western one (Greek, Germ.). Cfr. also Giinther, 
IF.., 20, pp. 21 ff.; 126 ff. 

méja MAY perhaps be preserved in Latin pedisequus, cfr. Brugmann-Thumb, Griech. 
gramm., p. 510; Grundriss?, 2,1, p. 1381; 2, p. 863; Persson, JF., 26, 1910, p. 66; Schulze, Quaest. 
epicae, p. 497, n. 6. But it is very doubtful. 

19 Also perhaps Latin disque: but the adverbial usage seems to have developed into the 
prepositional one in Latin itself; cfr. Leumann and Hofmann, Lat. gramm., p. 498. See here 
notes 2, 11 and 15. Ernout-Meillet does not mention the connection of disque with Vedic tid 
etc., and proposes another one instead (Latin wi etc.). Cfr. also Walde-Pokorny, 1, p. 190, 
who separates Old Irish 0-, u-, wa-, 6-. Thurneysen in the first volume of the German edition 
of his Old Irish Grammar, p. 476, admitted (for Old Irish da-, 6-, o-, u-) a crossing of tid 
and au (Lat. au-feré etc., see above); but in his recent English edition (Dublin, 1946), p. 
524, he sticks exclusively to the last hypothesis and thinks that the -d of the forms dad, 
tiad-, iadi, wa‘dib ‘“‘may have been suggested by and, indib (§842).’”—See also here n. 22. 
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¢ 
ouv 


abv, tbv is of doubtful interpretation (Sl. si, Lith. sa ?). 


We have, therefore, as it seems, TEN Indo-European prepositions preserved in 
Latin and lacking in Greek,”° as against Five where Greek SUPPOSEDLY preserves 
prepositions which Latin has lost. This would be a proportion of Two TO ONE. 
However, of these five Greek prepositions, as can readily be seen, four are both 
doubtful (especially civ, tiv; wera) and of a very weak geographic extension: 
kara and yéra are limited to two languages” (inclusive of Greek), civ and éda 
perhaps to three, all” of them geographically contiguous and located in a central 
and strongly innovative area.?* None of them can even by far compete with such 
beautiful instances of Indo-European antiquity as ad, at-, au-, cum, dé, endo, 


20 Greek és, eis is a Greek innovation: cfr. Wackernagel, Vorles.?, 2, p. 156 and Boisacq 
s.u.; Meillet, Introduction’, p. 352; see also Leumann-Hofmann, p. 129, §113 zus.; Meillet- 
Vendryes, T'raité? (1948), pp. 521, 523. Several Greek dialects, among them all the 
‘‘Achaean”’ ones (inclusive of the archaic Arcadian and Cyprian dialects), use & with the 
accusative, like Latin, Irish, Osco-Umbrian, Baltic, Slavic, Armenian and Germanic, 
instead of és or eis. Cfr. Brugmann, Grundr.?, 2, 2, p. 831: ‘‘Im griechischen galt einmal 
allgemein & mit akk. In einem teil des sprachgebiets, im Béot., Nordwestgr. usw. (Giinther, 
IF., 20, 6 ff.), blieb dieser gebrauch lebendig, wihrend im Ion-Att. usw. (Giinther a.a.o, 
4 ff.; 10 f.) die neubildung és (és, és, is) im lebendigen gebrauch durchdrang.’’ For the 
accretion of the -s cfr. Iranian pati3, Greek dugis, dvevs, dxpts, Latin abs, sups, obs, cis, 
uls and see Standerwick, Language, 7, 1931, pp. 174 f.; Meillet, Introduction’, p. 352; Leu- 
mann-Hofmann, Gramm., p. 129; R. Giinther, IF., 20, 1906-1907, p. 54. 

1 It is also remarkable that Greek shares three prepositions ( wéra, dvev, rep) only, or 
almost only, with Germanic (German mit, ohne, be-sonder-s, Engl. asunder). This is prob- 
ably, as are most Graeco-Germanic isoglosses, a relatively late innovation; and the two 
last of these prepositions are certainly late, being ‘‘improper.’’ On the Graeco-Germanic 
isoglosses see my Dialetti indoeuropei, Naples, 1931, pp. 172 ff. (Annali del R. Istituto orien- 
tale di Napoli, vol. 4), and also my article ‘“‘Quelques isoglosses gréco-germaniques’’ in 
Annuaire de l’institut de philologie et d’histoire orientales et slaves, 7, 1939-44, pp. 369 ff.— 
If Slavic s% is from *kom, it builds lateral areas with Celtic kom (Goth. mip etc.). 

22 The remaining one, d-, b-, whose geographic extension is wider, is very rare in Greek 
{é-Bpts, b-xnpos,) and really vestigial, with the sole exception of the very archaic Cypriote 
dialect (b rvxa, d fnpr), where it replaces ér. I must however openly admit that I con- 
sider its connection with Vedic vid, Old Persian (doubtful) wd-, Gothic a, Engl. out, Old 
Bulg. vy, Lithuanian uz-, Irish u- o- (with gemination of the following consonant) not 
quite above suspicion; cfr. also Walde-P. 1, 190. It could perhaps represent the zero degree 
of au (see above in the text). Cfr. also Giinther, JF'., 20, 1906-1907, pp. 152 f. 

Meillet (in Ernout-Meillet s.u. ex) and Bartoli (Saggi di linguistica spaziale, Turin, 
1945, pp. 11 f.) consider ex and tid as mutually exclusive: but Meillet thinks that ez is older, 
while Bartoli thinks the opposite. This opinion of Bartoli’s seems very strange indeed, for 
the antiquity of ex with relation to cid is assured, as it seems, precisely by Bartoli’s norm 
of the isolated area (Latin and Celtic, in our case). Moreover, surprisingly enough, all the 
facts seem not to have been carefully marshalled by Bartoli in this case, contrary to his 
habit: it seems clear that *ud, *id is found not only in Indo-Aryan, Iranian and Germanic, 
as he states, but also in the intermediary Baltic (Lith. uz, Lett. uz) and Slavic (vy, viizi, 
viz, viiné, viinu, viini), cfr. Brugmann, Grundr.* 2, 2, pp. 902 ff.; whereas ez is attested with 
certainty only for Latin, Osco-Umbrian, Celtic, Greek and Old Pruss. (cfr. Ernout-Meillet, 
Brugmann 1.1. pp. 823 ff.; Walde-Hofmann, Walde-Pokorny s.uu.); so that the ‘‘figure’’ 
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infra, inter, po-, and trdns,* FIvE of which are attested as far as Indo-Iranian, 
ONE (ad) as far as Phrygian, ONE (cum) as far as Slavic, ONE (endo) as far as 
Cuneiform Hittite, one (po-) as far as Tocharian. In NINE cases out of TEN 
Celtic (another archaic language) strengthens Latin, whereas it sides with Greek 
in only Two cases, moreover both of them very doubtful. 

It can easily be seen that in this case Wackernagel with felicitous intuition had 
anticipated what can now be more precisely proven with the method of areal 
linguistics.2> But it is likewise clear, I hope, from this instance that the areal 
method not only strengthens and completes, but also enlarges our knowledge of 
the languages to which it is applied. Latin is a very archaic Indo-European 
language, whereas Greek is one of the most innovative, and this is shown in the 
prepositions as well as in all other parts of those languages. 

These considerations should be useful not only for the history of Latin and of 





would be as follows (ez is the broken area): 




















Old Prussian Lith. Lett. 
ex tid? (ex?) 
Celtic | Germanic Slavic 
ex ud tid (ex?) 
Latin Osco-Umbrian Greek Armenian Iranian Indo-Aryan 
ex ex ex (ud?) ex? ud tid 








23 This central area has also produced, in the field of prepositions, the innovation repre- 
sented by Brugmann, Grundr.?, 2, 2, pp. 846 ff., with *ghd (*o-gh-, *u-gh-, *oi-gh-), that is, 
in terms of historical languages, Old Bulg. za, vii-zit, Lith. a-Zu, u-Zu, u-Zuo-, u-z-, Lettish 
u-2, U-z, ai-z, Arm. z-, 9-2-, 8- (before voiceless stops) and perhaps Gothic ga-, German ge-. 
See especially Feist, Vergl. wb. der got. spr.*, s.u. Cfr. also what is said on pwéxpe here in 
note 12. 

* According to J. Wackernagel, Symbolae Danielsson, pp. 383 ff., Leumann, Schwyzer 
and Ernout-Meillet,? p. 474, an ancient Indo-European preposition *énu, represented by 
Vedic Gnu (and Gothic inu, German ohne), is preserved in Latin ignéscé ‘I pardon’ (cfr. 
Sanskrit anu-jid- ‘to pardon’), insequor, instd, instita etc. (J. B. Hofmann, Etym. wb., s.u., 
p. 677 hesitates). If this is so, we have another archaism of Latin, strengthened by the norm 
of the lateral areas (there is no *énu in Greek). Cfr. J. B. Hofmann, Wb., s.u. igndscé. Other 
scholars, however, connect *énu with Greek ava, avev, &tep, Vedic sanutér, OHG. suntar. 
To me the semantic connection of Vedic dnu, Avest. ana, Gr. éva with German ohne, Gothic 
inu, Gr. évev seems very doubtful. 

25 We have regularly used in this article, as the reader can easily see, the areal norms of 
the area isolata, aree laterali and area maggiore, and moreover the norm of the fase sparita. 
The main principles of these norms are to be found, of course, in M. Bartoli, Introduzione 
alla neolinguistica, Geneva and Florence, 1925. I have added of my own the “‘horseshoe area,” 
which is rather obvious. I shall devote another article to it. 

26 On the exact value of the terms ‘“‘archaic”’ and ‘‘conservative’’ see my note in Studi 
baltici, 5, 1935-36, pp. 30 ff. 
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Indo-European languages in general, but also in order to judge correctly many 
specific linguistic problems. If we take a word like Latin sé (séd)” or uls, which 
has no clear connection outside of Latin, we should be inclined a priori to con- 
sider it an old Indo-European relic, whereas in a Greek word like és or £bv 
that has no outside relations we will rather tend to see an innovation. In the 
particular cases of sé (séd) and uls, another important norm of Bartoli, the so- 
called norm of the “fase sparita,”” comes to confirm brilliantly the antiquity of 
the form: sé is dying out in our historical records of Latin: cfr. Leumann-Hof- 
mann, Lat. gramm., pp. 530 f.: “Als praep. ist es bereits zu beginn der literatur 
nur noch als archaismus der gesetzessprache in se fraude (Thes. VI, 1267, 50 ff.), 
sedulo ‘ohne arglist’ (vgl. securus ‘unbekiimmert’, s. Leumann oben S. 197 
Ziff. 3) erhalten. In der spateren sprache ist weder die praep. noch das praev. 
se produktiv: klassisch begegnet letzteres nur in einigen komposita wie secedo, 
-cerno (vgl. Leumann oben S. 283 §199 e Zus.), -cludo (vgl. seditio semita); 
seuehor Prop. u.a. sind individuelle wagnisse (s. Wackernagel, Synt., 2, 169). 
Zu iuxta als konkurrent von se- ‘beiseite’ vgl. oben S. 502 §97.” In the meaning 
‘without’ it has been replaced by sine (which is never used as a preverb, and is 
therefore late!). Cfr. also Ernout-Meillet s. wu. séd and sine. In the Romance 
languages sé has entirely disappeared, whereas many other Latin prepositions 
(among them sine) have survived (thus ad dé cum inter infra etc.). As for uls, I 
have only to quote the same Leumann-Hofmann, p. 507: “uls (verwandt mit 
ollus §80, endung nach ci-s, s. Leumann oben S. 118 §101 zus. [and p. 129 §113 
n.]) [. . .] wurde noch von Cato libr. inc. frg. 38 gebraucht; spater hat es sich 
nur in der formel der amtssprache (cis et) uls Tiberim eine zeitlang als archaismus 
erhalten.” See also Ernout-Meillet s.u. Needless to say, uls is not preserved in 
Romance. 

Another excellent example of the norm of the “fase sparita’” is Latin ob: I 
read in Leumann-Hofmann, pp. 505 f.: “ob [. . .] ist verwandt mit gr. éri und 
bedeutet zunachst lokal ‘auf—hin’, ‘entgegen’; als selbstandiges Adv. ist es nicht 
mehr erhalten. Als Praeverb spielt es im altesten Latein eine weit grészere rolle 
als spaiter (oft pleonastische in verbindungen wie obuiam obstare -sistere -cedere, 
ob oculos obicere u.aé., vgl. den altesten beleg XII tab. 2, 3 ob portum obuagulatum 
ito; s. Reissinger, 1, 21, 23 und zu den Komposita mit ob- in der Auguralsprache 
Regell, Comment. Reifferscheid. 63f.). Als Praep. steht es lokal neben bewe- 
gungs- und richtungsverben in der bedeutung ‘auf—azu’, ‘vor—hin’, z.b. Plt. Aul. 
302 follem obstringit ob gulam; gelegentlich auch bei verben der ruhe, so in der 
wendung ob oculum (-os) Pit. Miles 1178; 1430. Lokales ob findet sich im altlatein 


*7 There is no doubt, of course, that séd (sé) is of Indo-European origin: it is nothing but 
the ablative of the reflexive pronoun *sé (cfr. Leumann-Hofmann, pp. 102, 283, 530 f.; Ernout- 
Meillet, s.u.); the question here discussed is whether its use as a preposition is a Latin inno- 
vation or not. The same is true for uls, connected with ollus, olle, ille, ultra, Old Irish oll 
(= Lat. ollus), ind-oll, Old Bulgarian lani etc. (see Walde-Hofmann, s.u. ollus, which is 
itself a disappearing archaism). 

*8 Likewise, dé, which is found only in Latin and Celtic, has every likelihood of being 
very old. 
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noch bei Enn. Acc. (nicht bei Ter. auszer in obuiam), dann selten bei Cic. (nicht 
bei Caesar und Varro rust.); spaiter nur bei dichtern wie Verg. Sil. und bei den 
archaisten.” See also the history of its great competitor propter on p. 504 of the 
same book: “[propter| verdringt als das volkstiimliche wort in der ungekiinstel- 
ten prosa in steigendem masse das archaische und wegen seiner lautschwiche 
aus der volkssprache friih verschwundene ob.’”’ Phaedrus has only propter, Statius 
Martial and Juvenal have one ob each; in late authors of a popular style such as 
Clem. ad Cor., Filastr., Peregr. Eger. ob is entirely lacking; the Vulgate has only 
one instance (in the New Testament). See also Ernout-Meillet s.u. It is the per- 
fect portrait of a dying word. Needless to say, in the Romance languages there is 
no trace whatever of ob. 

The same norm of the “fase sparita” can also be applied to the case of the 
preposition cis, examined above; cfr. Leumann-Hofmann, Lat. gramm., p. 508: 
“cis ([. . .] ist aus der lebendigen sprache nicht viel spater als uls, mindestens 
seit beginn der kaiserzeit, verschwunden; es findet sich bei Cic. nur noch in 
briefen in formeln der amtssprache wie cis Taurum, langer erhielt es sich in dem 
kompositum cistiberes, vielleicht auch in cismare (nur gramm.), einer gegensatz- 
bildung zu ultra mare’. See also Ernout-Meillet s.u.—Cis is not Romance, of 
course. 
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RIME, ASSONANCE, AND MORPHEME ANALYSIS* 
Dwicut L. BoLiIncER 


1. Analysts, returning from their impressive conquest of phonology, bring 
with them the weapon that stood them in good stead: the principle of oppositions, 
of absolute identity versus absolute difference. It is only natural that a weapon 
which proved itself in one field should be favored by those who used it there 
when they pass to another field, much as sea power may be favored in an air age 
because it won earlier wars for its advocates. In the little that has been done 
with morpheme analysis up to now, linguists have displayed their bias for 
identity-difference.2 But new wars demand new weapons, and a different kind 
of work demands different tools. I shall try to show that in describing the mor- 
phemes of English, the principle of identity-difference will have to be modified 
to make room for mere similarity-dissimilarity. 

2. IDENTITY-DIFFERENCE VERSUS SIMILARITY-DISSIMILARITY. The phonologist 
regards any two phonemes qua phonemes as absolutely distinct, with whatever 
similarities may subsist between them being relegated to another level of in- 
vestigation. This procedure of absolute oppositions (whether reified, as by some 
linguists, or frankly regarded as expedient, as by some others) has worked very 
well with phonemes, which may number a dozen, or forty, or a hundred. It even 
works with morphemes when one addresses only a few morphemes, as analysts 
have done thus far in English within the narrow zone of tense, number, case, 
and one or two other safe-and-sane inflexions. But the exploring analyst must 
face the multiple and pluralistic stock of English with its twenty or thirty 
thousand discrete—or not so discrete?-—forms popularly used.* Are absolute 
identity and opposition any longer practical, and is the area not too crowded for 
such compartmentalization? Whatever formulations we may eventually set up 
on the basis of lines sharply drawn, it is first incumbent on us to find our land- 


1 For their valuable suggestions I am indebted to Allen Walker Read and to Fred W. 
Householder, Jr. The latter’s help has been extensive, so much so that not ail of it can be 
explicitly acknowledged in these footnotes. 

2 Voegelin looks to ‘equivalence in meaning’ to determine morpheme alternants (Lan- 
guage 24.132, 134); Bloch separates into two or more morphemes verbs that have even a 
slight difference in their meaning and that have identical bases, if the conjugation type 
differs in the barest degree (Language 23.405). 

3 Twenty thousand probably lies somewhere between the extremes of active vocabulary 
on the one hand, and recognition vocabulary on the other, of a highly literate person. An 
approximate figure is the best we can do, though if a comparison with phonemes is valid, 
our reliance upon it is not misplaced: alphabetic writing was also an approximation, which 
roughed out the phonemes before phonemic theory was hit upon. Now in what proportion 
did phonemic theory reduce these crude original phonemes? By fifty per cent? Let us sup- 
pose a reduction of seventy-five per cent in the number of our morphemes, once all duplica- 
tions have been weeded out—the resulting figure of five thousand is still far larger than any 
complement of phonemes. On the other hand, it is unlikely that any such reduction, using 
the methods proposed by Bloch, could be effected: his system calls for such an apparatus of 
homonyms and other subdivisions (n’t a separate morpheme for not, bite, get, have, etc. 
divided into two words) that the total might be increased rather than reduced. 
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marks, and to do so, to treat facts which are themselves, at the level of explora- 
tion, loose facts, we need to trace associations rather than identities.‘ 

3. INFERENCES FROM PRESENT PROCEDURES. Though not much has been 
attempted in English morphemics aside from the most easily systematizable 
phenomena of paradigms, a few hints have been dropped as to what might be 
done should these safe moorings be cut. Bloch writes: ‘the base of the verb sing 
has the alternants /sin/, /sen/, and /sAyp/ before the inflexional morphemes, 
but the alternant /sohy/ before a zero derivational suffix in the noun song.” 
He adds, in a significant footnote, ‘It goes without saying that historical con- 
siderations play no part in structural description. The actual historical relation 
between sing and song is irrelevant here; all that is relevant is their morphologi- 
cal relation in the structure of present-day English.’ Hockett lets fall a more 
conservative hint: ‘Even if men were an isolated case in English, this resemblance 
would be worthy of mention. But it is, of course, far from isolated; we have also 
mouse: mice, foot: feet, woman:women (IF woman IS A SINGLE MORPHEME?’), slide: 
slid, sing:sang, and many others.” Says Nida: ‘The forms him, them, and whom 
y bear a partial phonetic-semantic resemblance to each other, and we are thus 
obliged to regard -m as a morpheme (even though its distribution is very 
limited).’? In most dialects whom would have to be dropped, leaving only him 
and them; Nida also lists'® the forms /waz/ and /war/ as containing ‘a recurrent 
partial, namely /wo-/.’ 


4 This is not to say that a given instance of similarity may not be reduced, at the level 
of psychology, to a something held in common which is identical, against two somethings, 
or sums of things, which are different. Identity at this level would be, perhaps, the stimula- 
tion of a single nerve by two stimuli separately presented—the identity resting upon the 
oneness of the nerve stimulated. When we attribute the sameness to the stimuli, however, 
we are extrapolating. I would go along with the assumption that similarity and identity 
are quantitatively distinguished, and that similarity can be reduced to identity plus some 
difference. But I do not believe that we are equipped to discover enough identities in 
morphemics to justify the extrapolation and make the concentrated search for identities 
in English worth while. 

5 To Nida (Morphology, Ann Arbor 1949, p. 72), song would not be an ‘alternant’ but 
would contain a ‘replacive morpheme.’ The latter may consist of nothing more than stress 
(cf. ibid. 74), or, what is still more nebulous, an epiphany of stress (Language 24.441). This 
is more realistic, but since there is utterly no way, in English, of predicting where such 
replacives will fall, what function they will perform (in verbs like heave-heaved-hove they 
are transitive-intransitive markers as well as tense markers), or even what form they will 
take, it is hardly rewarding to do more than list them. 

6 Language 23.407 (1947). 

7 The emphasis is mine. 

8 Language 23.339 (1947). But can etymology be so easily dismissed? Undoubtedly it 
ought to be, and synchronic analysts would like to be regarded as uninfluenced by the 
etymology of the forms that they analyze. That they do not have the courage of their 
convictions is shown, however, by the almost complete lack of examples, in their works, 
of any analysis that cannot be justified on etymological grounds. When etymology and 
non-etymology are in the balance, the former is likely to weigh more heavily, as in Nida’s 
implied analysis of solemnize (Morphology p. 30) (English has no formulable -nize for -ize). 
® Language 24.423 (1948). 

0 Tbid. 429. 
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We infer: (1) that etymology is irrelevant; (2) that given phonemic similarity 
and semantic similarity of two forms, we have enough to justify analysis into 
separate morphemes one or more of which have constant meaning and are held 
in common, the difference being due to other morphemes not held in common 
and having meanings (including zero meaning) of their own; (3) that syntactic 
classes may be crossed (sing is a verb, song is a noun); (4) that a distribution as 
narrow as two forms is sufficient to establish a morpheme; (5) that differences in 
phonemic shape may be rationalized (song is an alternant of sing). Since (5) is 
a concession to necessity, if we can avoid it in establishing a given morpheme, 
our case will be all the stronger. 

4. IMPLICATIONS OF THESE INFERENCES. Making bolder than has been at- 
tempted thus far, let us see what happens when we apply the reasoning of the 
preceding paragraph. 

Syntactically often and off and on are the same: He does it often, He does it off 
and on. In view of the kinship in meaning (degrees of frequency) and of the 
formal similarity, the two contain the same morpheme /ofn/, without suffix, or 
with zero suffix, in often, and with the added suffix /on/ in off and on. 

If shine n. and shine, shone v. contain the same morpheme, then sheen (etymo- 
logically ‘beautiful’ but now a type of ‘shine’) contains it too. 

If handle (the act) and hand (the organ performing the act) contain the same 
morpheme, then hear (act) and ear (organ) likewise contain the same morpheme, 
despite probably dissimilar origins. 

If sing (the act) and song (that upon which the act is performed)" contain 
the same morpheme, then the same is true of see and scene. . 

Probably no native speaker can escape the impression that gangrene is at- 
tended by a greenish color of the necrosed flesh. Hence gan/grene. 

If the etymologically related sue-suit, live-life, trail-train, crumb-crumble, sear- 
sere, shove-shovel, drip-drop, and shake-shock, and the doubtfully-etymologically 
related harrass-harry, tackle-attack, ruffian-rough, and knock-knuck are to be 
analyzed as pairs showing the same morpheme, the same must be done with the 
etymologically unrelated cover-hover-over, crape-drape, sway-suasion, bloat-blow, 
strut-straight, face-phiz, bride-breed (or bride-brood), bride-broad (the latter a name 
for ‘woman’), futility-utility, discomfit-discomfort (discounting the common af- 
fixes), coffin-sarcophagus, mold-mildew, slim-lean, tie-tight, dope-dip, wile v.- 
while v., sponge v.t.-expunge v.t. 

We need not limit ourselves to pairs, but may look for larger patterns. One 
tempting example is the cross-patterning of /gl/ ‘phenomena of light’ and /fl/ 
‘phenomena of movement’ with (1) /1tr/ ‘intermittent,’ (2) /ow/ ‘steady,’ 
and (3) /er/ ‘intense’: 


glitter...... Juitter 
re flow 
Sa flare 


11 Here using song as an entity apart from the act of singing: A composed a song, B sang 
it, or What he sang was not so much a song as a chant. 
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I leave the question of /gl/ and /fl/ to the later consideration of the large cluster 
of forms attached to each one. As for the terminal ‘morphemes’ in the above 
words, we find (1) evidenced also in titter, jitter, litter, iterate; (2) in slow, grow, 
and tow; and (3) in blare, stare, and tear. But a number of things mar the neatness 
of the pattern: we might add gleam-flame, but flame, along with flare, and also 
flicker and flambeau, has to do with fire and hence ‘light’ as much as ‘movement’; 
glide refers to movement, not light, and fleer is a glance, not a movement. Still, 
these difficulties can be explained away as homonyms if there is any value in 
doing so. 

A pattern which shows numerous intersections but little or no cross-patterning 
is that of /kr/ ‘bent’: crawl (‘slow’—encountered also in drawl), cringe (‘evincing 
pain’—also in twinge), creep (‘secretive’—also in peep), crouch (‘slovenly’ or 
‘low’—in slouch and couch), crumple (‘wrinkle’—also in rumple™), and probably 
others. 

Patterns as well as pairs may show the complete irrelevance of etymology, 
despite close formal and semantic kinship. One such is the -amble family, all of 
whose members except bramble have at least one homonym referring to loco- 
motion and differing in origin from the others: amble, ramble, scramble, gambol, 
and shamble (scamble may relate to shamble or scramble). Etymological mor- 
phemes may be recombined into new ‘morphemes’: the -ust of must, rust, crust, 
fust, and dust evinces perhaps the synonymy of ‘surface formation”; but with 
the increment of the suffix -y the resulting -usty in musty, rusty, crusty, fusty, 
and dusty gives several clear-cut synonyms for ‘old.’ (Compare bat dissimilar 
to fat but batten v.i. almost precisely synonymous with fatten in some dialects). 
Irre-, combining in- and re-, means ‘utterly.’!> -Lessness has become so sug- 
gestive of ‘indifference’ (lawlessness, carelessness, worthlessness, shiftlessness) that 
I unconsciously used the term librarylessness in the sense of ‘indifferent use of a 
library.’ 

5. THE TRAP OF MEANING. Meaning has, with good reason, been shunned in 
the handling of phonemes, except the minimal ‘any difference in meaning at 
all’ necessary to establish contrasts like log-lag. Some would like to continue 
doing this with morphemes."* But meaning is the criterion of the morpheme, 
and unless we are willing to develop a theory of meaning and apply it con- 
sistently, morpheme analysis will have heavy going. I list some of the facts that 
must be accounted for in such a theory, and try to show how each one affects 
the analysis of one or more morphemes: 

Meanings occur in clusters. There are few words in English that have but 


12 Householder assigns crumple and rumple to a group that also includes wrinkle, dimple, 
crinkle, crumble, bundle, and, mangle, all with hormorganic nasal plus stop plus/oel/. 

13 But ask what someone’s feelings are as to the difference between bramble and brier, 
and the reply is likely to be that brambles are rambling thorny bushes. 

14 Suggested by Householder. 

18 Bolinger, Word Affinities, American Speech 15.69-70 (1940). 

16 Bloch notes the morphological identity of sew and sow, and says wistfully ‘Sew and 
sow differ only in meaning (and spelling), but perhaps not more widely than different 
senses of certain verbs listed only once.’ Language 23.413 (1947). 
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one clear-cut meaning. In analyzing dusty, for example, are we to prefer the 
primary meaning ‘covered with dust’ and analyze dust/y, ignoring the derived 
meaning which analyzes d/usty? And in what sense is a meaning ‘primary’? 
It may be primary historically, but etymology is banned; it may be primary 
statistically, but there is no time to make repeated counts whenever the wind 
blows from a different direction. This could be obviated by recognizing each 
sense as a separate form and analyzing accordingly, but the result would be an 
unmanageable number of derivatives. A refractory case is that of pact. We have 
the words pack, packet, package, and cémpact (pack of cosmetics) which seem to 
contain the same morpheme. Since pack v. is defined as ‘to put together com- 
pactly,’ and also because of the formal similarity with cémpact, we should have 
to include the adjective compdct. Now cémpact also includes ‘pact’ in its cluster 
of meanings, but this meaning is comparatively remote from that of pack. 
Do we then analyze compact twice, once for the adjective compdct, the verb 
compdct in one of its senses, and the noun cémpact in one of its senses, and a 
second time for the other senses of the verb and noun? The noun flight has a 
neat cluster of meanings that do not make for splitting it into two homonyms; 
yet it belongs to both flee and fly.” Or take ideal. It includes in its cluster the 
principal meanings ‘something worshiped’ and ‘something perfect.’ The first 
of these verges upon idol, the second upon the chief modern sense of idyl (‘a 
perfect state of happiness’). We can hardly identify ideal with either unless we 
identify it with the other, and it is hardly possible to identify it with both unless 


idol and idyl are themselves identified. But this kind of ad hoe solution is so 


cavalier with the obvious main differences in meaning between idol and idyl 
(against the twofold unity of ideal) that were we to attempt it there would be no 
good reason for excluding idle (since idyllically people should not have to work), 
whence we would want to take in dole (that upon which idle people live), and 
from there doleful (the way people on the dole feel), and so on. 

Continuity of meaning is rare among sub-word morphemes, if they are traced 
through all of their occurrences, for the free form is almost invariably more or 
less than the sum of its parts. Stanley S. Newman expresses it as follows: ‘In 
spite of rationalizations from etymology regarding the semantic force of the 
component elements in dispite, the word is a close-knit semantic unity.”* He 
distinguishes two types of affixes, ‘fused’ and ‘unfused,’ which only partly 
solves the problem because all affixes are affected in some degree. In Von Planta’s 
title W értwérterbuch the ‘same’ morpheme appears twice, once fused and once 
unfused. The base is also likely to be affected: derivatives of facere defy attempts 
to base a potentially infinite series upon them, even when the items are selected 
so as to preserve the greatest formal similarity. Defect, affect, perfect, infect 
are vaguely related in meaning (‘having or keeping a state or condition’—a 
meaning chosen ad hoc, for it is not primary in any of them). Confect and effect 


17 Tf this problem is solved by positing two morphemes, then modest is also two mor- 
phemes, one (with a moral sense) which can combine with the prefix in- and one (non-moral) 
which cannot: we can have a modest house but not an immodest one. 

18 Word 2.182 (1946). 
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(verbs) are mutually related, but bear little resemblance in meaning to the 
others. Perfect is entirely out of the orbit, and further derivation only confuses 
the picture, for in their primary meanings affection and affect, defection and 
defect, and confection and confect have separated completely, while factitious 
and fictitious, and fact and fiction (popularly associated), have brought together 
the results of disparate origins. Where a form is infinitely productive, as with 
the pluralizing morpheme, we do not go astray; but with narrowly limited 
distribution ‘potentially infinite’ founders on ‘actually finite.’ When there is 
sufficient phonemic bulk, as in Greco-, pseudo-, -ology, -ism, and -itis we have 
enough to identify the morpheme, or react to it, when it is alone (proved by the 
fact that the three suffixes named here are now and then used as words). But in 
the diminutive /1/, without much consistency in either sense of the word, 
there is little anchorage for meaning: it is obvious in doggie, dubious in honey 
and pretty (endearments), capable of creation in falsie, dead in bully, and non- 
existent in *earie. In many of its occurrences it is hardly more than a sub- 
morpheme differential, as, to reduce it to an absurdity, one might find in /h/ 
versus /d/ in hog and dog, where /h/ = ‘porcine,’ /d/ = ‘canine,’ and /ag/ = 
‘animal.’ The problem of ‘morphemes’ with low phonemic content will appear 
in bolder relief as we treat more extensive constellations of related words. 

Meanings fluctuate with speech level. To a person of some sophistication, 
breakfast may contain two morphemes, clearly identifiable as to meaning and 
with the compound the clear resultani of the combination. To others breakfast 
is not analyzable at all. 

Meanings vary in specificity.’ A working principle would be that THE LOWER 
THE SPECIFICITY OF MEANING, THE LARGER IS THE NUMBER OF FORMS THAT MAY 
BE SUBSUMED UNDER ONE MORPHEME. Theoretically it would be possible to 
find a few lowest common denominators for all the words in English, thereby, 
with extensive rationalization, deriving them all from those few ‘morphemes.’ 

Low specificity may be illustrated by a few absurd examples. Take, for in- 
stance, the concept of ‘energy.’ Now the manifestations of energy comprise 
virtually every verb in the language, and a large proportion of nouns, adjectives, 
and adverbs as well. But ‘energy’ is deceitfully clear-cut and unified, and if we 
are unaware of the level of specificity at which we are operating we may seize 
upon the word erg ‘unit of energy,’ set up irk ‘energetically annoy’ as an alter- 
nant with zero suffix, and go merrily on to: 

1. w/ork ‘apply energy’ (prefix also in w/ill) 
. sh/irk ‘fail to apply energy’ (prefix also in sh/all, sh/ucks, psh/aw) 
. p/erk ‘enliven, apply energy to’ (prefix also in p/ep) 
. l/urk ‘hang about actively’ (prefix in l/oll, l/allygag, l/oiter, l/inger, l/oaf) 
. m/urk ‘active, fluid opaqueness’ (prefix in m/ud, m/oil) 
. j/erk ‘snatch energetically’ (prefix in 7/olt, j/iggle, etc.) 
. B/urke ‘kill energetically’ (prefix in b/atter, b/low, etc.) 
. d/irk ‘wicked, energetic little knife’ (prefix in d/agger) 
. k/irk ‘place where clergyman works’ (prefix in c/lergy, c/urate) 


© OnI mS Or P W DO 


19 The semanticists’ ‘level of abstraction.’ 
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10. qu/irk ‘a lighning notion or energetic turn of character’ (prefix in gu/eer) 

11. cl/erk ‘hard-working person’ 

Or by taking the low-specificity ‘having to do with the earth’ we are able to 
relate t/amp, tr/amp, st/amp (all ‘earth-striking’), d/amp (a typical earth con- 
dition), cl/amp (‘fasten down’), and r/amp (‘slope of earth’). 

Low specificity has been seriously resorted to in order to demarcate certain 
English affixes. Nida refers”® to the ‘suffix’ /-ar/ in hammer, ladder, spider, otter, 
badger, and water as having some sort of ‘grammatical meaning,’ which he 
refrains from defining.” The suffix -age demands recognition because the ma- 
jority of its bases exist as independent morpheme words (breakage, mileage, 
stoppage, wreckage, steerage, package, leakage, truckage, drayage, cartage, trackage, 
baggage, luggage), and because it is still active (voltage, amperage, and wattage 
are comparatively recent, and gruntage is a humorous coinage”). We cannot 
say that its meaning is ‘nounness,’ since it is added to bases that are already 
nouns; and it is impossible to assign it a logical meaning broad enough to include 
all that needs to be included without including too much—without taking in, 
for example, nonage, whose ostensible analysis is non plus age ‘majority.’ Yet by 
not taking it in we spoil the high-specificity coraparison of nonage and dotage, 
unrelated etymologically.* 

From the standpoint of the analyst, the irk and amp connexions seem pre- 
posterous. But such low-specificity kinships are by no means irrelevant to the 
description of English—description as distinguished from formulation.% Take 
the low-specificity ‘sinister’ and apply it to words in /awl/: owl (symbol of the 
sinsiter in birds), prowl (sinister lurking), foul, scowl, growl, howl, rowel, bowel, 
jowl. To test the power of this echoic family the terms wimple, toque, and cowl 
were written in view of a class of twenty persons, who were told that all three 
signified a type of head-dress, and requested to write on a slip of paper the one 
of the three which suggested to their minds something sinister or bad (no 
mention was made of rime). It was assumed that the majority of those present 
would not know the precise signification of any of the terms, but in order to 
make certain of this, the subjects were given a few seconds, after making their 
choice, to write a definition, if they knew one, of the word they chose. Only four 
did this (all had elected cowl), and of the four three gave the (possibly monkish 
and hence vaguely sinister) equivalent ‘hood’; the fourth gave ‘hood’ but in the 
neutral automotive sense. The choice was cowl 15, toque 4, and wimple 1. The 
influence is plainly associative. Wimple could not be favored because of the 
innocent rime with dimple, pimple, simple. 

Meanings differ in intension. When I refer to the shoemaker around the corner, 
I use a term that, as applied to him, is analyzable, for he is a maker (a connotative 
word which not only identifies him but fits him into a class) and he works in 


20 Language 24.430 (1948). What of ly/re (cp. li/ar), fire, etc.? 

21 Nida also recognizes differences in meaning which are sub-morphemic. Ibid. 433. 

22 George Woodbury, John Goffe’s Mill, New York, Norton, 1948. 

23 Householder suggests that formulation may be possible if several homophonous suf- 
fixes are set up, an arbitrary procedure. 

% And have actually been used in formulation. See Word 5.32 (1949). 
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shoes. When I address my friend Shoemaker, however, I use a term that is com- 
pletely denotative and hence unanalyzable. This is the problem of all proper 
names. They have little or no meaning in the connotative or intensive sense, 
but merely point; and they point as wholes—their parts, whatever they may 
be and whatever their origins may have been, do not of themselves point (i.e., 
are not separately denotative) or classify (i.e., are not separately connotative). 
Johnn/y may be analyzable to the extent that its suffix classifies the object as 
small, although it is doubtful that -y is more than a differential here. Joan, 
Jane, Jean, Jan, Janet, Jeanette, Jenny, and Juanita cannot be analyzed as 
containing the same morpheme, for aside from etymology they have nothing 
in common except the fact that all are female names—a level of specificity so 
low that if it is resorted to there is no reason not to include June, Ginny, and 
Regina. 

In an ideally constituted lexicon, the elements of the word would relate it to 
more inclusive genera precisely and scientificaly (connotation), and the word 
itself would refer to a species, or to a less inclusive genus, something at a higher 
level of specificity (denotation). This the botanist achieves, not fully but in 
part, with that portion of his terminology which names a species by combining 
the generic name with modifiers, e.g. Brassica campestris, B. rapa, B. oleracea, 
etc. Morphemic analysis of such forms is significant—they have been synthesized 
for the express purpose of showing interrelationships. The essential denotative- 
ness of English nouns, however, is shown in their contempt of nice interrelation- 
ships, their resistance to meaning more than one definite thing at a time. The 
Brassica family itself has, or had, a base form cole whose meaning comprehended 
all the members of the genus. Yet despite its importance to nutrition and the 
resulting familiarity of the words, the popular names instead of drawing closer 
to cole have dispersed from it, and the uncompounded base word has not only 
disappeared from everyday speech but its derivatives have become more and 
more disguised. Cabbage loses cole entirely, brussels sprouts does not acquire it, 
the accidentally similar broccoli evolves no further, colza competes with coleseed 
and kale with borecole, while colewort is corrupted to collard and collet and cole- 
slaw to cold-slaw. THE NEED TO DIFFERENTIATE OUTWEIGHS AND SUBMERGES THE 
NEED TO INTERRELATE in our concrete vocabulary; where a relationship causes 
confusion it is dropped, as witness the old pair starboard-larboard now starboard- 
port. Kale, kohlrabi, and cauliflower are denotative words whose ties with cole 
have been weakened to the point where they may suaceEst, but no longer 
SPECIFY, an interrelationship. Their vague suggestiveness probably contributes 
a sense of fitness when one reflects upon the family relationship; but this is not 
enough to sustain a ‘morpheme’ /k-1/ when a realistic description shows that 
the language itself has moved away from it. To this extent historical linguistics 
is relevant to structural analysis. 

Finally, meanings vary in their degree of attachment to a given form. ‘Sinister’ 
is more closely attached to howl than ‘energy’ is to quirk. The attachment 
must be close in order to enable us to single out ONE element of the word as 
‘having’ that particular meaning and therefore as responsible for the presence 
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of that meaning in the whole word. It is easier to say that /awl/ ‘means’ sinister 
(making gr/owl a ‘sinister gr/unt’) than to say that /ark/ ‘means’ energy (making 
qu/irk an ‘energetic qu/eerness’). But, withal, attachment is only a question of 
degree. 


Problems of meaning do not occur singly, but interlace in a bewildering way. 
Take the -ozl family. As a first step, it may be divided into an orderly set of 
pairs: 

toil-moil ‘to work’ rotl-soil ‘to dirty’ 
boil-broil ‘to cook’ foil-spoil ‘to frustrate’ 


Moil, however, includes in its cluster the meaning ‘to dirty’; in this sense, then, 
we have 
roil-soil-motl ‘to dirty’ 
By taking a lower-specificity meaning, ‘to mar,’ we add spoil, and get 
roil-soil-motl-spoil ‘to mar’ 

But in roil and boil we can factor out a reference to liquid; since this also affects 
oil, we get 

roil-boil-oil ‘liquid’ 
Etymology, however, associates roil and rile, and since both have in common 
‘to stir up,’ we may, instead of -oil, take r-l as our constant and get 

rotl-rile ‘to stir up.’ 
This same process is equally valid, though not etymological, in 

coil-curl ‘round,’ 
and resorting to the roundness of the movement of stirring, and the very low- 
specificity association of roundness and smoothness, we have 
coil-oil-boil (cp. ‘rolling boil’)-curl. 


6. ‘DISCOVERING’ MORPHEMES. Says C. F. Voegelin, “To investigate the entire 
linguistic structure of any language requires two discoveries. First, ... we must 
find the phonemes; secondly, we must find the morphemes.” ‘Discovery’ is not 
the same in these two areas. No speaker of any language is more than dimly 
conscious of the phonemes of his language until they have been set up by elab- 
orate and more or less indirect processes and then taught to him. Every speaker 
must know something of the morphemes of his language before he can speak it 
(though the non-speaker may be ignorant of both). Or are these morphemes of 
which the speaker is not at all aware, and which must be ‘discovered’ by in- 
direct processes, even when the analyst is himself a speaker, similar to those 
used in phonology? The answer depends partly upon our definition of ‘aware- 


5 Language 24.133 (1948). 
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ness.’ If we mean the ability to talk about a thing with little or no reflexion, 
then we can probably say that despite (and because of) its automaticity, the 
average speaker of English is aware of the pluralizing morpheme, since he could 
make a quick and sensible answer to the foreigner’s question ‘I know how to 
say an egg, but how can I speak of more than one?’ This awareness would vary 
from speaker to speaker where certain other recurring phenomena are con- 
cerned, but if we entirely rule out such naive reactions we open the door to 
fantastic ‘discoveries’ some of which have already been detailed, for we have 
lost the key to the CONSISTENT part of consistent recurrence. All speakers are 
forced to correct, to paraphrase, and to explain constantly in their verbal inter- 
course, thereby developing knowledge of their medium as well as skill in its use. 
We depend upon them even at the lowest level of ‘mere difference in meaning,’ 
for things are not abstractly different but different in some respect, which 
respect must be known to be judged.”® 

What are we to do with such ‘discovered’ morphemes when the speakers of 
the language show that they do not believe in them? One could argue plausibly 
for a common morpheme in make and break, in view of popular associations like 
This experience will either make him or break him, or a make-and-break circuit. 
But while the etymologist can point out, and the morphemicist discover, that 
the same morpheme exists in aurochs as in ox, assuming both to be found in the 
same dialect, this does not square with a full description of the language, in 
which we find the alternant auroch—proof that if morphemes depend on mean- 
ing, the two words do not contain the same morpheme for many, probably for 
most, speakers. Formulation of a common morpheme is opposed by a full de- 
scription of English. 

7. CONVERGENCE AND DIVERGENCE. Let us suppose that it should become the 
custom in our society, all the time or a good part of the time, to prepare bacon 
by baking it. The two words would have converged sufficiently to create a com- 
mon morpheme /beyk/.” Such actually happened with whetstone and wet, and 
with belfry and bell. When the noun rocket was converted into a verb, ‘to dash 
headlong,’ it became synonymous with the verb bucket; convergence made it 
possible to discover a common morpheme. When the verb kid ‘to hoax, humbug’ 
came to be used in the sense ‘twit, tease’, it drew close enough to the older verb 
cod to share a common morpheme. It seems obvious that morphemes dependent 
upon such haphazard events, or at best upon a mutual attraction that cannot 
be predicted, would be too unstable to be worth recording; yet until better 
principles of analysis are laid down there is nothing to debar them, and they 
have undoubtedly operated in cases where etymologists would recognize a com- 
mon morpheme—scrawl and scribble, for example, drawn to scribe and script. 
It is more plausible to find a common morpheme in kid and’ cod than in sing 
and the song of He sold it for a song. 

26 Cf. Nida, ‘the answer to the difficulty of identifying morphemes must be found at 
least partially in the native speaker’s response to the meaningful units in his speech.’ 
Language 24.435 (1948). 

7 In fact, their both being handled in the same kitchen is sufficient for this. Householder 
reports that baking powder was bacon powder to him as a child. 
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Sans etymology, a problem of convergence may be refractory indeed. Take 
the nouns chute and shoot. These have converged to the point that the Century 
Dictionary says ‘Chute coincides in pronunciation and sense with shoot, n. 
< shoot, v.; but the two words are independent of-each other.’ Independent, of 
course, etymologically; to the synchronic analyst they are one and the same. 
But, in their convergence, have they also attracted the cognate verbs? The pop- 
ular phrase to shoot the chutes indicates something of the kind, yet chute v. is not 
the same as shoot v., in view of the preterits chuted and shot (but again, the 
nonce word parashot partially erased this distinction). The convergence has 
caused complications in another quarter. It causes a minimum of trouble with 
parachute and bumbershoot ‘umbrella.’ if one is willing to accept a generous dose 
of metaphor; but parasol and parachute are popularly identified by the orHER 
half of the related words, and the fact that it is para which here stands for the 
object in question is proved by the coining of paratroops, in which only para 
is left. Can a situation of this kind be efficiently dealt with by oppositions? 
It would seem that there is simply the fact that parachute As A WHOLE resembles 
bumbershoot‘and AS A WHOLE resembles parasol, while bumbershoot as A WHOLE 
resembles parachute on the one hand and umbrella on the other. 

The opposite problem may be phrased as ‘how far must two forms having 
the same morpheme diverge before they cease to contain the same morpheme?’ 
A special case is that of forms deliberately altered in order to escape a taboo: 
e.g. minced oaths like gosh and gad for God, darn for damn, shoot for shit, jeepers, 
gee-whiz, gee-whillikers for Jesus, etc.® Do these have the ‘same’ morphemes as 
their originals—for speakers who recognize the connexion?—for speakers un- 
aware of any connexion? Most divergence is gradual. Does deed still contain the 
same morpheme as did, steed that of stud, serve that of serf??® Snivel, sniffle, 
snuffle, sniff, and snuff have diverged, but not far. A form may sire other forms 
which resemble it but differ from each other. Caliber gives us caliper, the two 
relating as to ‘measurement,’ and also caliver, related to as ‘gun’; but caliper 
and caliver are not akin in meaning. Are there, then, two calibers, two different 
morphemes, to be assumed to account for the divergence-cum-similarity? Two 
forms may remain in the same low-specificity area but diverge in a high-spe- 
cificity area: stroke v. derives from strike v. and both still signify ‘a touching 
motion,’ but the one refers to a ‘caress’ and the other to a ‘violent blow,’ in 
the commonest of their senses. Sever has now diverged, except in the very 
lowest-specificity sense, from several, and has drawn closer to severe in the some- 
what higher-specificity sense of ‘cutting’—is it then to be reanalyzed? The 
identification of the now diverged plaintiff and plaintive evokes surprise in any- 
one but an etymologist; yet their connexion in meaning is obvious once it is 
pointed out, and by existing rules they contain the same morphemes. 

Homonyms are a special problem. Shorts ‘middlings’ and shorts ‘underdrawers’ 
have diverged in meaning but not in form. Purely formal analysis must identify 
them unless ‘form’ is taken to embrace a series of contexts that cannot be stated 


28 See Mencken, American Language, Supplement I, New York, Knopf, 664-5 (1945). 
29 Nida combines serve and serf, Morphology 72. 
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in grammatical terms. Accurate description demands separation in forms such as 
mettle-metal, where the visual morpheme of the first, the same as in fettle, 
bears witness to the duality. 

8. DIALECTAL AND INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. Meaning is personal, and varies 
throughout the lifetime of the individual. As a child I related first-rate with 
straight—both, to me, ‘contained’ straight. The linguist naturally rejects such 
idiosyncrasies, but with dialectal differences he faces a more delicate problem. 
For English at large, scary and leery would not, in all likelihood, be regarded as 
having the base morpheme in common. Where scary becomes skeery, however, 
the division into sk/eer/y and l/eer/y is more insistent. 

9. ATTRACTION. When two forms are encountered in the same area of greater 
or lesser specificity of meaning, and are also closely similar in form, they are 
likely to exercise a kind of magnetic attraction one upon the other. Disburse 
is more forceful than spend because it suggests intensive dis- plus burst. The 
word pick has veered from one of its meanings (‘select’) to another in the phrase 
Why pick on me? because of the formal identity of pick v. with pick v., similarity 
with peck, poke, pike, and a predisposing context. When one of the attracting 
elements is a whole system to itself, the gravitation becomes more pronounced. 
There exists in English a family of words with the fairly low-specificity meaning 
of ‘sharp movement plus dull (or dull ringing) sound’: plunk (He plunked down 
the money), clank, clunk (They clunked him over the head), spank, dunk, honk; 
and there is a related pair containing the vowel /o/ in which the ringing is not 
dull—bong, gong. The formal similarity of conch with these two groups is ap- 
parent, and an expression like He hit him on the conch, meaning ‘on the ear,’ 
could date back a long way. Somewhere the shift was made from ‘ear’ to ‘nose,’ 
and then, because of the real or imagined resonance of a blow on the head, 
conch, or conk, became ‘head’ (now unknown to some speakers except as a 
verb, ‘to strike on the head’).*® The orbit of conch was thus contracted toward 
clunk and gave us to conk one on the head—but not contracted all the way, since 
one may be clunked on the posteriors but conked only on the head. 

The attraction may be extremely remote. Renounce is felt to be more vigorous 
than abjure because of the echo of bounce, pounce, flownce, jounce; but it would 
be too much by any standard to say that it contains the same morpheme. 

Most speakers of English, when they hear ambush, are likely to think of 
someone hiding in the bushes. Likewise with hierarchy one tends to hear the 
element higher. 

Now the linguist is bound, by habit and training, to abhor the kind of vague 
resemblance that I point to here and that I stress as unavoidable in the accurate 
description of the English lexicon. It is possible, however, to demonstrate their 
validity statistically. Elaborate tests are not necessary, for the evidence is 
abundant. I offer a brief study of literally made on a group of twenty-five students, 
to determine the extent to which litter has influenced it (evidenced in He reads 

30 Further extended onomatopoetically in The engine conked out. 

31 A. W. Read has collected a quantity of such ‘submerged’ words. See his article English 
Words with Constituent Elements Having Independent Semantic Value, in Philologica: 
the Malone Anniversary Studies (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1949). 
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current topics and litterly |sic| buries himself in trade magazines). The following 
sentences were presented, to be graded A for good, B for fair, and C for not 
very good, along with instructions to assume that some were better than others 
and to grade them relatively. The sentences and the votes were: 


1. He was literally overwhelmed with questions A8 BY C8 
2. The floor was literally covered with paper 13 9 3 
3. The ground was literally carpeted with leaves 8 .. 
4. We were literally soaked with the wetting we got 6 9 10 
5. Her face was literally smeared with mud 6 9 10 
6. The garden was literally overgrown with weeds 5 8 12 
7. The air was literally black with smoke i me | | 4 
8. The dog was literally mad with excitement 4 4 17 
9. We were literally awed by the sight 4 5 16 
10. His head was literally crushed by the blow 4 9 12 


The ‘C’ votes on 8, 9, and 10 are significant, for there we find that the notion 
of ‘covered’ or ‘filled’ is absent—senses primary to litter. 

As with intensive literally, so with intensive scrupulously, which, by virtue 
of the ‘cleanliness’ of scrub, scrape, scour, score, scarify, is practically monop- 
olized by the ‘cleanly’ phrases scrupulously clean and scrupulously honest. Limb 
is more graceful than leg because of slim and trim. The French word flair, dropped 
unceremoniously into English, was magnetized by the fl- words (fling, flaunt, 
etc.), and also probably by air, since a fiair is had with an air; in any case, 
accommodating itself to the dynamics of English it has all but lost any sug- 
gestion of ‘sense of smell.’ When a group of cognate synonyms show definable 
divergences in meaning, those divergences often betray the gravitational pull 
of the rimes and assonances to which each word bears the greatest resemblance. 
The synonyms (1) distrait, (2) distraught, and (3) distracted relate as follows: 
(1) ‘absent-minded,’ referring to a mind that has strayed (cf. also away, pay 
out a line, ray, spray, and other words suggesting centrifugal movement); (2) ‘in 
troubled confusion,’ with the unmistakable suggestion of ‘wrought up’ and 
‘fraught with trouble’; (3) ‘in frantic confusion,’ with no close kinships but with 
more numerous attachments than its two congeners, to words suggesting vigor- 
ous action: attract, react, contract, act, racked—mostly clustering about the 
vowel /x/. 

Where we start with a close formal similarity, chances are good that two 
attracted forms will merge entirely or in part. Thus burden ‘something borne’ 
and burden ‘refrain’ have, in the burden of proof and the burden of his speech, 
become practically identical. But a given form may also echo a number of other 
forms not very closely related among themselves, and be attracted to them 
sufficiently to take on a cast of their meaning. To test this I offered the coined 
word desticate (suggesting decimate, castigate, devastate, desolate, desolation, 
degradation, and other vaguely unfavorable words*) to a group of twenty- 


32 Topeka Daily Capital, 11 March, 1940. 
33 Compare the rough reprobate with the mild congener reprove. 
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eight college freshman students, giving them the choice of two contexts, We 
were hungry because our provisions had been completely desticated and We liked 
the picture because the colors were so nicely desticated, and asking them to choose 
the one that seemed more appropriate. The vote was twenty-two for the first, 
six for the second. 

10. TWO CLASSES OF SUB-woRDs. Up to this point I have lumped together 
two classes of forms which pose much the same problem to formulation but 
which have to be distinguished for further description. They might be termed 
‘neutral morphemes’ and ‘affective morphemes’ or ‘phonesthemes.”* In view 
of their elastic boundaries, the latter should perhaps not be called morphemes 
at all, though since they fit the definitions of the morpheme I continue to treat 
them as such. In this way the problems that they pose will better reveal the need 
for some change in our technique. 

Also it would be impossible to say where the neutral ends and the affective 
begins. I prefer to believe that once a phonation and a meaning are attached, 
the two thenceforth are felt to be appropriate to each other and become potential 
centers of phonesthetic radiation. Be this as it may, a large segment of English 
exhibits the traits that go to make up phonesthemes, as I shall now show. 

11. PHONESTHEME PATTERNING. It is generally recognized that English con- 
tains a pool of forms interrelated through rime and assonance.** What is not 
appreciated is the vastness of the pool. A true description of this part of English 
shows not here and there a few pristine forms adhering together and forming 
neat little bundles of morphemes, but rather shows form A merging with form 
B, B with C (and farther away from A), C with D (and still farther away from 
A), and so on, until all resemblance of A with remoter steps is lost. Over-simpli- 
fying, we get a series of steps like: 
ride (a horse) 
stride (a horse)—straddle 


spraddle—spray 
splay—splatter 
spite spatter—patter 
spat—pout batter—bludgeon 
pet—peeve truncheon—trounce 
miff—huff pounce 
gruff—grumpy 
dumps 
or a metastasized cancer like: 
wriggle 
wiggle——wag snicker—nicker 
squiggle snigger 
higgledy-piggledy—jiggle——juggle——jigger 
snuggle 


struggle—strive 
strain—might and main. 


% T adopt the term phonestheme from Householder, who in turn has it from J. R. Firth. 
35 Cf. Sturtevant, Introduction to Linguistic Science, New Haven, 1947, 111-112. 
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We discover what looks like a tidy little set of synonyms for uiter, all containing 
the same morpheme as utter: mutter, stutter, sputter, and splutter; but we must 
then deal with the fact that not only in these words, all of which may be used 
with the meaning ‘say,’ but also in shutter, flutter, and putter the meaning of 
‘discontinuity’ is present, and we get a picture like the following, which, to be 
adequately drawn, needs more than two dimensions: 


sh/udder—sh/utter r/umble—-r/oar 
| 
m/utter—m/umble y/ell 


st/utter—st/ammer—y/ammer 


| 
sp/utter—spl/atter—-sp/atter 


fl/utter—fl/itter —t/itter——_t/atter b/low 
| | 
j/imjams—j /erk—j/itter—sk/itter——sc/atter b/reak 


fr/itter b/atter——b/eat 
| 
gl/eam—gl/ow—gl/itter sh/atter—sh/iver—qu/iver 
sh/ake—qu/ake 


The couplings noted here are not artificial; among other evidence for their 
association we have phrases like shiver and shake, quiver and quake. 

12. MORPHEMES AND SUB-MORPHEME DIFFERENTIALS. No sharp line could 
be drawn between those collocations of phonemes which, through relative 
uniqueness of one sort or another (unique context, unique content, unique 
position, etc., or combinations), show comparatively little deviation in mean- 
ing, and those which are shared by so many occurrences under such varied con- 
ditions that we must either admit extensive homonymy or not consider them 
as morphemes at all, in the sense that a morpheme depends on constancy of 
meaning. I have remarked the contrast between the diminutive /1/ and the 
pluralizing morpheme in point of productiveness, and its contrast with affixes 
like Greco- and pseudo- in point of substance. The Century Dictionary calls 
many words containing it ‘intractable to classification,’ as we discover for our- 
selves when we try to class movie, lovey-dovey, comfy, taxi, and buggy. I have 
referred to it in these occurrences as a sub-morpheme differential. 

Where, within or between morphemes and mere differentials, would our 
rimes and assonances fall? If we can show enough regularity in use, a rime or an 
assonance should be, or come very near to being, a morpheme. Let us take the 
form /gl/, already noted as referring to ‘visual phenomena,’ and assay its 
possibilities as a morpheme. Discarding technical, learnéd, and dialectal words, 
we may list, in seven columns showing graduated fidelity to the meaning ‘visual 
phenomena,’ all the base words, excluding obvious derivatives, that begin with 


/gl/: 
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glance 


glare 


gleam 


glim 
glimmer 
glimpse 
glint 
glisten 
glister 
glitter 
gloaming 


gloom 


gloss 


glow 
glower 
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Visual Non-visual 
glacé 
glacial 
glacier 
glacis 
glad 
glade 
gladiator 
gladiolus 
glamor 
gland 
glanders 
glass 
glaze 
glean 
glee 
glen 
glib 
glide 
gloat 
globe 
globule 
gloriole 
glory 
glove 
gloze 
glue 
gluten 
glutton 
glycerin 
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(Admitting dialectal words would favor the visual side slightly because of 
the—mostly Scottish—words gley, glime, glisk, and glunch.) If this necessarily 
subjective distribution is accepted, roughly half of the popular words in English 
that begin with /gl/ either have or are very close to the implication ‘visual’ 
(and running frequencies doubtless would compare equally well). As percentages 
go this is better than some of the paradigmatic suffixes, though of course /gl/ 
is never more than sporadically productive. 

Although of a somewhat lower level of specificity, the monosyllabic rimes 
in -ash make an even better showing. The meaning is ‘headlong,’ ‘hit,’ and 
result of hitting, ‘fragments.’ There are twenty-one common or fairly common 
forms that fit: ash, bash, dash, fash, gash, hash (attracting goulash), lash, plash, 
splash, clash, flash, slash, mash, smash, gnash, pash, rash, crash, brash, trash, 
thrash. (Neighboring quash, squash, cosh, and slosh, and probably also the re- 
jective exclamations bosh and tosh, suggest related meanings.) One dialectal 
word conforms: blash. Three existent forms do not fit: cash (which is nevertheless 
strongly suggestive of money in fragments), fash, and sash (with its obsolete 
congener shash). Twenty-four phonemically possible forms do not exist, though 
some of these, such as gwash, embody low-frequency combinations. To test the 
potency of this rime, I offered to a group of twenty-eight students of freshman 
English the dialectal word blash, telling them that it was an invented word, 
suggesting no meaning for it and making no reference to rime or assonance, but 
asking each person to use it in a sentence that would show clearly what the word 
meant to him. Three had no opinion, four others used contexts too ambiguous 
to classify, and the remaining twenty-one employed the word in ways that 
clearly showed a relationship to words in -ash (17) or to bl- words (3) or to one 
or the other (1). 

What has gone before is not an argument for saying that all rimes and as- 
sonances are related. To assume this would be as absurd an extreme as the 
opposite one of paying no heed to the connexions that do exist. I recognize no 
kinship in spindle-bindle, lever-clever, or pray-ray. 

Where such unrelated rimes and assonances occur, and intersect others that 
are related and meaningful, we have sub-morpheme differentials. Take, for 
example, the group connoting ‘twisting motion’ and characterized by initial 
/tw/: twist, twirl, tweak, twill, tweed, tweezer, twiddle, twine, twinge. The differ- 
ential in twirl also occurs in whirl and is therefore not sub-morphemic.** That 
in twist, however, does not seem to match anything else, and accordingly, be- 
sides creating twist as a unique word, serves only to distinguish it phonetically 
from other—especially other /tw/—words. It is a meaningless residue, like the 
cran- of cranberry or the cray- of crayfish. 

Yet we can never say that these forms are entirely ‘without meaning.’ The 
alternant crawfish is used as a verb in the sense ‘crawl backwards,’ showing 


36 Which will be considered the base and which the differential is probably best deter- 
mined by the number of examples in either direction. Since there are about as many /rl/ 
words relating to ‘round’—twirl, curl, furl, burl, knurl, whirl, hurl, swirl, purl—as there 
are /tw/ words, it does not matter whether /tw/ be considered the base and /rl/ the differ- 
ential, or vice versa, or both be given equal rank in some special procedure for such cases. 
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perhaps the ‘same morpheme’ as crawl. In the noun fatso, the -so is unique as a 
suffix; but it reflects the sportive -o of jocko, bucko, bozo; similarly in sock- 
dolager, in which the suffix -dolager plays upon any member of associations, in- 
cluding that of mere verbal bigness. We see, therefore, that the outlines of 
meaningless and meaningful rimes and assonances are infinitely scumbled, and 
that the analyst faces a hopeless task if he attempts to formulate them by op- 
positions. 

It is even poss ble, so pervasive are meanings, to discover a sub-phoneme 
differential. Take the groups 


dumb numb, numbskull 
dimwit niturt 

dolt (nut) 

dunce (nonsense) 

dense 


If we accept dumb, numb, slum, and bum as containing the same morpheme 
/am/, we then have differentials /d/, /n/, /sl/, and /b/. But we find that in 
this group dumb and numb are more alike than are any of the others, and we 
note from the vertical list above that both /d/ and /n/ appear in synonyms for 
‘stupid.’ Therefore we are tempted to the conclusion that nwmb and dumb show 
their greater resemblance by virtue of the resemblance between /d/ and /n/. 
But if /d/ and /n/ are also the differentials, then we have two words which are 
both differentiated and assimilated by the same elements. This is untenable, so 
that the real differentials of numb and dumb are reduced not to /d/ and /n/ 
but to nasalization versus non-nasalization plus whatever other phonetic differ- 
ences separate /d/ from /n/. The same is true of guile and wile, where the 
closer similarity of /g/ and /w/ is matched by a closer resemblance in meaning 
than, say, between either word and rile. 

The smaller the: phonemic content, the greater the likelihood of extensive 
overlappings. How much overlapping would be needed in order to drop a form 
from the category of a morpheme to that of sub-morpheme differential is a 
matter of definition, for the language will not furnish us with a clear-cut line. 
Initial /st/ has a variety of uses, but one clusters about the meaning ‘arrest’: 
stop, stay, still, steady, stanch, stall, stump, stick (at); it is almost equally common, 
however, in words having the opposite sense: stimulate, sting, stir, start, startle. 
To suit his taste, the analyst might find morphemes here, or just sub-morpheme 
differentials. 

Finally, there are certain interlockings which put us in a quandary as to 
whether to regard an element as a sub-morpheme differential or as part of a 
base. Thus if we compare loot and boot (both ‘plunder’) we find the sub-morpheme 
differentials to be /]/ and /b/; if we compare boot and booty (both ‘plunder,’ 
and of different origins) we find the differential /1/; if we compare booty and 
boodle the differentials again change. We cannot declare the morpheme to be 
/uw/, because to do so would sacrifice obvious resemblances. The only recourse, 


37 Disregarding obsolete catso. Or should the analysis be fats/o? (Householder). 
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for the formularian, would have to be a complicated and artificial rationaliza- 
tion. 

13. INFIXED DIFFERENTIALS. Refrain is the intransitive aspect of restrain; 
infect is used when the parasite is a microorganism, infest when it is a macro- 
organism. Pairs such as these give us discontinuous morphemes, with infixed 
differentials (the latter called ‘morpheme components’ by Z. 8S. Harris®*). Strik- 
ing are the groups that show internal vowel alteration as in sing and song. The 
set /s-p/ practically runs the gamut of the vowels: seep, sip, sap, sop, sup, soup, 
sipe, and possibly soap.*® The set /sp-t/ refers to ‘rush of liquid’: spit, spate, 
spurt, spout; the set /str-p/ to ‘line having breadth: strip, strap, strop, stripe. 
The set /st-nt/ ‘a piece of performance’ (stint, stent, stunt) shows a regular 
semantic gradation as well.*° 

14. creativity. A great many, perhaps most, of the resemblances of rime 
and assonance look to the casual observer like phenomena that once were 
active but have since become dead. Doubtless numerous initial consonant com- 
binations may be traced to a common origin; but this is far from exhausting the 
sources of resemblance, others of which we have seen in more or less accidental 
convergence; and it is even farther from exhausting the resources of resemblance, 
which are constantly building upon each interrelated family, whether that 
family got its start with a single etymon, as an instance of onomatopoeia, as a 
verbalized gesture, as an accidental convergence, or simply as a single word 
whose tremendous frequency or close analogy impressed itself upon other 
words surrounding it. Consider the potent family of /sk/ initial and final, 
referring to ‘swift movement’: brisk, frisk, whisk, scour, scamper, scatter, scurry, 
scuttle, skedaddle, skip, scoot, scramble, scat, skiddoo, skid, skim, scull, with mar- 
ginal to scale (a mountain or wall), skittish, escape, skiff, scuffle, scrap, scrounge, 
scrabble, scare, and sketch. The interjections sic! to a dog and sk/ (for scat) to a 
cat must be included. Scram and skiddoo are fairly recent inventions. When C. 
E. Seashore, referring to ‘making scattered trials so as to locate where to make 
intensive trials’ says ‘We first skirmish about to find for what difference the 
observer is likely to get about 75 per cent right,’ the influence of the /sk/ con- 
stellation is obvious. Likewise when I once caught myself saying Let’s skin out 
of here. The well-known family of -ump ‘awkward, heavy, lumpish’ (dump, rump, 
crump, hump, mump, bump, slump, stump, grump, gump, thump, etc.) has re- 
cently been enriched by the addition of schlump, defined as ‘a guy who waits 
outside a revolving door until some vigorous person comes along to push it— 
so that he can walk through with his hands still in his pocket. The initial 
‘morpheme’ in this neologism is familiar from three other recent epithets: 
schnook, schmo, and schlamiel—besides nonce words heard frequently in the 
interval 1946-1950 (this heretofore foreign-to-English initial /§/ plus consonant 


38 T owe this reference to Householder. See also footnote 5. 

89 Householder adds syrup and slurp. 

40 Word Study, October 1949, p. 6. 

41 Psychology of Musical Talent, New York, Silver Burdett, 1919, p. 49. 
#2 Life Magazine, 15 March 1948, p. 23. 
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other than /r/ is unique in being shared by practically no other popular words). 
Creativity is as active in these ‘morphemes’—and active in the same way—as 
in the conventional affixes, as, for example, -ese in journalese or -ster in lamister. 

15. concLusion. If announced principles of morpheme analysis are carried 
to their logical conclusion in English, not with the selection of a small body of 
affirmative data but with a firm resolve to face up to the whole lexical spread, 
three facts emerge: (1) within a comparatively narrow zone, formulation is 
both possible and valuable; (2) in a wider zone it is possible but valueless; (3) 
in the remaining zone it is impossible. Point (1) is not demonstrated here; it is 
assumed from the writings on morphemics which have dealt with identity- 
opposition analysis of paradigms. 

Point (2) may be phrased ‘a formulation that takes care of an insignificant 
number of forms is fruitless.’ We have a comparatively easy test for worth: 
that the statement of the law shall be more economical than the mere enumera- 
tion of the phenomena for which it is supposed to account. [By this measure, 
nothing is gained by prodding a morpheme /-m/ out of him and them.] Says A. 
Martinet, ‘Morphematic analysis has only one justification, that of helping us 
understand certain features of linguistic reality.’ It should stop before it reaches 
the point of creating more problems than it solves. 

Point (8) is borne out by the array of forms—especially phonesthemes— 
which are too fluid to be penned within limits or which, when one attempts to 
limit them, lend themselves to contradictory formulations. I give one more 
example: covert can be matched with covered as a redundant past participle, like 
burnt with burned; but so to analyze it contradicts the almost invariable pairing, 
in some idiolects, of covert with overt. With the principles in vogue, unarbitrary 
formulation is impossible, for the two equally valid analyses are mutually 
exclusive. The sensible answer is to recognize that there are units which show 
two-way (or three-way or multifarious) resemblances, to describe the latter 
fully, but to accept the units as organic entities.“ 


University of Southern California. 





43 Word 5.31 (1949). 

44 From long practise in matching and cultivating morphemes for associative effects, 
the poet, who knows almost instinctively that rasp is a rougher word than file, can give no 
little to the linguist where phonesthemes are concerned. See remarks of Jeremy Ingalls on 
‘chromaticism’ and ‘tone color’ in Word Study, Oct. 1949, pp. 1-3. The vowel phonesthemes, 
in the shape of ‘tone color’ relating to size (/i/ for smallness, etc.) have been investigated 
by several linguists and psychologists since A. H. Tolman called attention to them in 1887 
(Andover Review 7.326-337). They continue to be the basis of popular coinage: ‘Poop- 
squawk—that’s an elderly pipsqueak’ (Fibber McGee and Molly radio program, 9 Nov. 
1948); ‘A myth is a female moth’ (It Pays to be Ignorant radio program, 24 April 1949). 
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SOME FEATURES OF THE PHONOLOGY OF A 
FOUR-YEAR-OLD BOY 


EPHRAIM Cross 


This is a description of the speech of Albert, called ‘Bert’, who was born on 
the 13th of August, 1943. The period covered by the present observation ex- 
tends from September to the end of December, 1947. A prior period is attested 
by Bert’s mother and an uncle, formerly a member of the household. The testi- 
ficatory qualifications of these two persons, who are not linguists, are outlined 
below. 

Bert’s birthplace is Westfield, Massachusetts, about nine miles west of Spring- 
field. The infant was taken to Woronoco, six miles northwest of Westfield, where 
he still lives with his parents. His father and mother were born in the same 
district. They are native speakers of English and their English reflects the 
language of that part of Massachusetts. The mother is a graduate of a teachers’ 
college. She has not been linguistically trained and she does not speak any 
foreign language. No foreign language is heard in the home nor in the neighbor- 
hood. The father is away during the day. The uncle is a graduate student in 
journalism. He studied Spanish in college. He is not a trained linguist. 

Bert is one of three children, none of whom has shown nor now shows the 
speech pattern here described. Bert’s younger sister, Anita, is about two years 
old. His older sister, Alice, whom he calls xzwis, is about six and a half years 
old. 

The mother does not use baby talk to Bert and the other children. She has 
not at any time imitated Bert’s speech in the presence of the children, nor has 
she corrected Bert. In conversation with the children she employs her usual 
normal pronunciation. She does not correct their errors. 

The house is somewhat isolated and the children play mainly among them- 
selves. Alice has been going to school for about a year. 

Bert is a normal, healthy boy, with good hearing. His lips, dentition, and 
larynx are normal. Except for the phonological features here outlined Bert’s 
speech, in pronunciation and intonation, reflects the speech of the area. 

The observations here recorded are based upon the following examinations 
and checks: (1) his spontaneous speech, caught in conversation or in bedtime 
stories repeated to himself; (2) identification of animals, plants, and inanimate 
objects from colored pictures; (3) repetition of words pronounced correctly by 
his mother; (4) stories told by him to other persons; (5) recitations, alone or in 
chorus; (6) songs sung in chorus. 

By far the most prominent feature of this speech is the treatment of the 
labiodental spirants f and v. He uses s for f in all positions; he uses z for v medi- 
ally and finally. Initially, at the time covered by this observation v was repre- 
sented by b. This substitution of the voiced and voiceless labiodental occurs in 
both familiar words and new words heard for the first time. The change was 
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found in the following (though Bert’s treatment of numerals does not depart 
from his general phonology, I have for the sake of convenience listed the nu- 
merals separately): afraid, butterfly, drive, driven, drove, face, fall, fallen, far, 
father, fault, fed, feed, feel, fell, fellow, felt, field, fight, fill, find, fine, finish, flew, 
Ily, food, for, forget, fork, forgive, fought, found, fox, freeze, fresh, Friday, friend, 
from, froze, fruit, full, give, gave, have, leave, leaves, left, of. These are pronounced 
asreid, batasai,' draiz, drizn, drouz, seis, soal, sooln, saa, saada, soalt, sed, siid, 
sitl, sel, selou, selt, siild, sait, sil, saind, sain, sinif, suu, sat, suud, 890, saget, 
svok, sagiz, saat, saund, saks,? sriiz, sref, sraidi, srend, sram or sram, srouz, 
sruut, sul, giz, geiz, hxz, iiz, tiz (leaves same as leave), est, az or az. The name 
of afriend, (Cynthia) Foster, is pronounced (Sinsia Sosta). V was pronounced in 
the song ‘Silent Night’ in one instance as m: holy virgin > houwt maajn (a 
nonce word, unfamiliar except in this context). 

During the period of the present observation initial v was treated as b: very > 
beri, vegetable > b-, visit > bizit, voice > bois. 

The interdentals @ and 6 are replaced by s and z, respectively, in all positions: 
bath > bes, thank > szxyk, the > za, think > sink, Thursday > saazdi. The 
name Cynthia, as already noted, > Sinsia. But mother and father are exceptions: 
they show d. 

Initial / disappears without replacement by glottal stop: lay >ei, laid > eid, 
lead > itd, leave > itz, lean > tin, learn > aan (as English earn), left > est, 
lend > end, let > et, lie > ai, light > ait, lit > it, lose > uuz, lost > ost. One 
word shows initial / as y: led > yed. In phrases, if a vowel precedes, 1 > y:a 
yita bai, a little boy; a big, ag a big log. 

Intervocally, 1 > w: fallen > so0wn, Cinderella > Sindarewa, swollen > 
souwn, stolen > stouwn. But fellow > selou. Note also agwi ugly. 

Final / > w or u: ball > ba0u, wall > wou, with exceptions at what we may 
regard as a transition period: all has always been 90/1. Well has become ‘almost 
wel’. Fall > sool, fell > sel, feel > sitl, fill > sil, full > sel, swell > sel. 

As appears from the list previously given, the cluster consonant + / generally 
shows the / lost: flew > suu, floor > 89a, fly > sai, flee > sii, sleeve > siiz. But 
please > pwiiz, bleed > bwiid, bled > bwed, blow > bwou, blew > buu. Ugly > 
agui in a sentence, yuu iz a agwi mzn. 

The following is the recitation of the numerals: wan, tuu, srit, 399, saiz, siks, 
sezn, eit, nain, ten, awezn or wezn. No glottal stop was noticed here. 


TEXTS 
Cinderella [Sindorewo] 


Wons opan 9 taim zea waz ei gaow [girl] neimd Sindorews. {ii hed a stepmoda 
huu waz 9osl [awful] miin tuu hoo. fii hed 9 yat oz dresiz end §uuz end {ii 


1-2 Animals identified from a picture book. 

3 This accords with treatment of 1, discussed later. 

4 Jespersen, Language (New York) 107, records the loss of initial r and r in consonantal 
combinations in an English child’s speech: room>oom, brush>bush. 
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waz gouip tuu ei boou bet {ii meid Sinderewa stei houm end teik keer az za 
haus. esta [after] {ii yest [left] Sindearewe went bihaind da stouz [stove] znd 
kraid end kraid. Pruti suun hea stepmede [confused with fairy godmother] 
keim end geiz hoe a dres end 9 pear as sipez. fii went tuu de boou end pruti 
suun it waz taim tuu iiz [leave] end {ii ren sest [fast] daun da steps end yost 
won oz hee sipez end {ii kudnt saind [find] it. 


FLAG SALUTE 


Ai pwedj ayiidjons tuu za seg oz za Yunaitid Steits oz amerika end tuu za 
ripebwik soa wit§ it steendz. Wan nei {en indibizabl wiz ibati end djastis soa ool. 

This text contains a number of new words that have not become assimilated 
to Bert’s vocabulary. Yet it illustrates his treatment of f, v, and l. The treat- 
ment of the intervocalic phoneme / of allegiance may represent the result of what 
Jespersen has termed metanalysis. This also applies to the v of indivisible which 
may be analyzed as unknown indi + visible, where v is treated as an initial 
word sound. There is no indication that assimilation to the b of the final syllable 
plays a part in the change. 

General Conclusion. The transformation f-v s-z is striking and unique enough 
to warrant the recording of this speech without reference to any other sound 
shift. More than that, it is not only the labiodentals, but also the interdentals 
that become s-z. That is, whenever there would be a play of teeth (edge of teeth) 
and tongue or teeth and lips there is a passage to s-z. There is no transforma- 
tion of our ¢ and d, which are not dental as are French ¢ and d and there is no 
shifting of the labials p-b, m. 

The present indications are that Bert’s speech stands at the opening stages 
of a transition period. If the pattern here described is a language of early child- 
hood Bert is now being made aware of the difference between his speech and 
that of his environment. Alice comments on his speech by remarking: ‘He says 
saks [for fox]; he says iiz [for leaves]’. These comments cause Bert to remain 
shyly silent when asked to repeat what the picture of a fox shows. Alice’s readi- 
ness to ridicule and correct would probably accelerate the passage from this 
dialect to the language of the family. The latest report is that the mother has 
forbidden Alice to correct Bert and to make any comments on his speech. 

While I have no other childhood cases of labiodental and interdental shifts 
to s-z my attention has been directed to an opposite shift from s to f found to 
exist in the pronunciation of Hebrew practiced by French Jews in and near 
Carpentras in Southern France. 

F-v and s-z are acoustically and structurally similar. ‘Visible speech” pictures 
of the ‘sound spectrograph’ show that f and s (v and z) produce similar patterns. 

On August 21, 1948, Bert’s speech, while it still preserves the features il- - 
lustrated in the foregoing texts, now exhibits a considerable overlay that must 
be due to a reproduction of his mother’s deliberate diction. On this date a re- 
cording was made of Bert’s rendition of 1. Flag Salute; 2. Lord’s Prayer; 3. 
God Bless America [A song by Irving Berlin]; 4. America; 5. Three Blind Mice; 
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6. The Little Girl With A Curl. What may soon be regarded as vestigial remains 
of his early speech are sporadically present even in the new dialect that is il- 
lustrated in the Lord’s Prayer. 
In number 1, Bert’s language is as in his early rendition, represented above. 
In number 2, we have a new dialect, reflecting his mother’s pedagogic English: 
aur faada wit§ aat in hevn, heloud bii dai neim. 
dai kindom kom. dai wil bii dan in 900, ez it iz in hevn. 
Giv 9s dis dei aur deili bred end sergiz as aur [etc.] 
He recites this at a very rapid tempo. 
Number 3. Gaad bwes omerike 
Lend det ai lev 
Stend bisaid her end gaid hor 
Sruu [only here, elsewhere truu for @ruu] denait wid a ait [for lait] 
fram oabev. 
Truu do mauntans, truu da preeriiz, truu da eer Sons [for oufnz] 
Number 4. Mai kontri tiz 0 zii 
swiit lend oz iboti 
2 zii ai sip 
Lend weer mai saadorz daid 
Leend ov do pilgrimz praid 
Fram emi mauntn said 
et friidem rip. 
Number 5. Srii bwaind mais, srii bwaind mais, 
Sii hau dei ran, sii hau dei ren, 
dei 901 ren wefte do faamoz waif, 
Huu kot of deor teilz wid o kaarvip naif, 
Did yuu evor sii sot § a ip in yuur laif 
#2z srii bwaind mais. 
Number 6. deor waz a ite geol huu hed a ita keal 
Rait in da midl av heer soorhed[This pronunciation of farid evidently 
reflects his mother’s teaching]. 
Wen (ii waz bed {ii waz horid [This order] 
wen {ii waz gud, {ii waz veri veri gud. 
Bert’s speech now shows an almost complete elimination of the transmuta- 
tion 6-0: s-z. If he does not say s-z, he says ¢-d. 


The College of the City of New York 
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ROMANIAN UN PRIETEN AL MIEU “A FRIEND OF MINE” 
LEeo SpitTzER 


Miss Hatcher’s explanation of the English type a book of mine by mine = 
the absolute neuter possessive pronoun (published in Word 6, 1ff.), has led me 
to think that a similar solution is possible for a hitherto unexplained etymological 
crux in Romanian: the so-called ‘possessive article’ al (fem. a; plur. masc. ai, 
fem. plur. ale). As is well known, Romanian possesses one enclitic and two 
proclitic articles: the enclitic representative of ille which is attached to the noun 
(omul = homo-(il)lu, piine-le = panis-(il)lu) corresponds functionally to the 
general Romance proclitic definitive article (homme, le pain), while the two 
proclitic articles of Romanian continue that function of the Greek (and late 
Latin) article which has given this part of speech its name (articulus = ‘joint’: 
Gamillscheg translates therefore ‘Gelenkspartikel’), that is, that of connecting 
a noun with the following adjective or substantival modifier: 6 rouujv 6 Kadds, 
late Latin homo ille-bonus.! The two? proclitic articles in Romanian are, on 


1 Tf we are to accept Graur’s theory (Rom. LV, 475 and LX, 233; Bull. lingu. V, 204) to 
the effect that the postpositive article in Romanian originally belonged—as in Old Norse 
—to the adjective (homo ille-bonus having developed to homo-ille bonus), the postpositive 
article would have been originally a ‘‘Gelenkspartikel’’ too. This theory is corroborated 
by the observation, made by Densusianu, Histoire de la langue roumaine II, 174, that in 
Old Romanian texts such as Psaltirea Scheiand the word tmpdrat in the gen.-dative is ac- 
companied by the prepositive article lu(i) when it stands alone, but by the postpositive 
-luit when it is follwed by an adjective: lu tmpdratu-impdratului mare (originally *impdratu 
lui-mare). Similarly bundtatea lui Dumnezeu, but . . . Dumnezeului nostru. 

2 One could distinguish three proclitic articles if the lui of the gen.-dat. of proper names 
(operele lui Eminescu, bundtatea lui Dumnezeu; lui Mabel, Old Rom. ii Sara) were counted 
separately. 

The proclitic article must have had in this case a reverential nuance, as one may see 
from the Old Romanian declension of names of high dignitaries, obviously shaped after 
that of proper names (cf. note 1): luli] ¢mpardt (when the word ‘emperor’ stands alone) but 
impdratului mare (when it is accompanied by an adjective): the greater the ‘proper-name 
quality’, the less it is subjected to declension—for its suggestion of uniqueness would be 
thereby impaired. The proper name must remain as much as possible intact (hence Fr. 
de Hitler vs. V’hitlérien; compare also le héros vs. l’héroine). In Romanian this ‘intactness’ 
of the proper name amounts specifically to freedom from declension by postpositive article: 
here, we have proof of the fact (for which evidence can also be found elsewhere in the lan- 
guage) that the postpositive article is more recent than the prepositive: the ‘reverential 
article’ luz is a sign of resistence against the innovation represented by the postpositive 
type.—From proper names, the luz shifted also to names of relatives: lui frate-mieu, lut 
mama and reverential titles (lui conita): thus a ‘personal declension’ established itself in 
Romanian, as opposed to the postpositive ending given to inanimate things. (Cf. the ar- 
ticles of Racovité, Bull. lingu. VIII, 154, and Graur, 7b. XIII, 97, on the ‘genre personnel’ 
in Romanian: the latter gives many examples of ‘‘la tendance 4 conserver aux noms de 
personnes la méme forme & tous les cas.’’) 

A similar observation could be made for the Old French noun declension: the proper 
names, the names of dignitaries and relatives (and, here, also pejorative designations of 
human beings) have resisted the levelling of the two-case declension illustrated by (nom.) 
mieus, (obl.) mel (< V. Lat. mellis, mellem) and (nom.) flours, (obl.) flour (< V. Lat. 
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the one hand, cel (originally the demonstrative ecce-ille) which stands before 
adjectives: Stefan cel Mare ‘Stephen the Great’, omul cel bun ‘the good man’ 
(lit. homo-illy ecc(e)illu-bonu) and before prepositional expressions: omul cel 
dintiiu ‘the first man’ (= cel de intiiu lit. ‘that one of first’); on the other hand, 
al, which is mainly connected with possessive pronouns and nouns in the genitive. 
According to Tiktin, the Dictionary of the Academy and Sandfeld-Olsen (Syn- 
taxe roumaine I, Paris 1936), whose data I am combining, al is to be found: 

1. Before a possessive pronoun when no enclitic definite article immediately 
precedes: 

un prieten al mieu ‘a friend of mine’ (also, with emphasis on mieu: al mieu 
prieten ‘my friend, not yours’), but prietenul mieu ‘my friend’ 

0, suflete al mieu ‘oh soul of mine!’, mdi bddifd, al mieu, dulce! ‘love of mine, 
sweetheart!’ (vocatives) 

Tomica al nostru ‘Tom, our son’ (popular) 

cafi nepofi de ai lor ‘some grandsons of theirs’: sint tot lacrimi de-ale mele 
‘tears of mine’; even un prielen de-al mieu ‘a friend of mine’ is to be found (the 
de in all these cases is partitive) 

casa e a mea ‘the house is mine’, sintem ai lui ‘we are his’ (Bible of 1688): 
(predicate use found when the possessive is not followed by a noun) 

el e prietenul mieu si al tdéu ‘he is my friend and yours’ (here al is found only 
with the second member of the predicative, the first having the definite article 
-ul) 

We also find al before mieu (tdu, lui etc.) when the possessive articles are 
used without reference to any noun in the context: in the plural masculine 
(at miet ‘my people’; also in the singular, in popular use: al mieu ‘my husband, 
my son’) and in the singular neuter (al mieu ‘my possession’; in the latter case 
the [feminine = neuter] plural ale mele is also used). To this usage corresponds 





floris florem): Charles Charlon, emperere empereor, abes abét, peres pere, enfes enfant, fel 
felon; Eve Evain, Morgue Morguain, none nonain, suer seror, pute putain. In my opinion, 
the OF declension should henceforth be arranged, according to the Romanian pattern, in 
a diptych: proper names (and names of dignitaries, relatives etc.), and common nouns. 
For traces of this dichotomy in other Romance dialects, cf. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gr. II, 26 
(to which should be added the Sp. Dios, Carlos, Arnaldos, Domingos, Port. diabos, Matildes 
—in contrast to the names of inanimates without -s; note the tendency common to so many 
languages to preserve ‘intact’ the name of God!) 

As for other examples of the Old Romanian proclitic article, outside of the pattern just 
mentioned, cf. Densusianu, Hist. de la langue roum. II, 174: his examples all contain pos- 
sessives: supuindu se a loru sdi bdrbati (‘submitting themselves to their husbands’), ispitele 
sintu ale ei noastre credinte (‘the investigations are those of our faith’); thus we may sup- 
pose that the construction appropriate for e.g. ‘Husband’ passed over to ‘their husbands’, 
and thence to inanimate objects (with possessive). 

3In regard to this type, compare my article El sintagma ‘Valencia la bella’ in RFH 
VII, 259: the closest Romance parallels to Stefan cel Mare and omul cel bun are OF Baby- 
loine cele grant, OSp. Burgos essa villa, on the one hand; OF li empereres li tent son guant, le 
destre on the other. This type of article (found also in Albanese and in Caucasian lan- 
guages) has been called by H. Winkler ‘berichtigender Artikel’ (article of additional cor- 
rection). 
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the interrogative pronoun in the genitive: al cui esti, copilitd ‘whose are you, 
child?’ 

2. Before a dependent noun in the genitive when no enclitic definite article 
precedes (cf. 1): 

un prieten al tatdélui mieu ‘a friend of my father’s’, but prietenul tatdlui mieu 
‘the friend of my father’ 

Ulfila au talmacit unele parti ale sfintei scripturi ‘U. has translated some 
parts of the scriptures” (Bible of 1688) 

Petru, apostol al(u) lui I. Hr. ‘Peter, an apostle of Jesus-Christ’ (Codex Voro- 
netianus) 

un pahar de vin de-al lui Mos-Precu ‘a glass of wine of Mog Precu’s’ (with 
partitive de) 

cumnatele cele tinere (or tinerele cumnate) ale acestui domn ‘these young sisters- 
in-law of this gentleman’, but cumnatele acestui domn ‘the young sisters-in-law 
of this gentleman’. 

aceasta carte a lui Sadoveanu ‘this letter of Sadoveanu’s’, but cartea lui Sado- 
veanu ‘the letter of Sadoveanu’; 

apdsdtoarele cuvinte ale parintelui sdéu ‘the serious words of his father’; 

mirosul brazilor si al florilor ‘the scent of the pines and that of the flowers’ 
(al with the second member, cf. sub 1: el e prietenul mieu si al tdu); 

Old Rom. a vicinului casa ‘the house of the neighbor’ (cf. sub 1: al mieu 
prieten); mod. Rom. Eminescu, ale carui opere .. . ‘the works of whom, whose 
works’; 

al Breazului ‘the son of Breazu’, a Neagului ‘the wife of Neag’ (popular, cf. 
sub 1: Tomica al nostru); 

The possessive article can also be used before a dependent genitive when the 
noun on which this depends is omitted (ellipsis): 

[monks] lasindu-se de ale lumii ‘depriving themselves of worldly life’, lit. 
‘those [things] of the world’, (de) ale zilei ‘daily news’, lit. ‘those [things] of 
the day’, (de) ale gurii ‘eatables’, lit. ‘those of the mouth’ ;* 

Oh, faté a lui Darie! ‘oh, daughter of D.!’, Maicé a Domnului! ‘Mother of 
Christ!’ (vocative); 

ce e al omului e al omului ‘what is the man’s is the man’s,’ a fi al dracului ‘to 
be the devil’s’ (predicative). 

3. Before ordinals (beginning with ‘the second’: for ‘the first’ either inttiul 
om = *antaneu-illu homo or omul cel [djtnttiu = *homo-illu eccfejillu [de] antaneu 
is used), whether substantival or adjectival and, in the latter case, whether or 
not the enclitic definite article immediately precedes: 

un al treilea ‘a third one’; al treilea ‘the third’ 

un copil al treilea ‘a third child’; copilul al treilea ‘the third child’ (also al 
treilea copil; sometimes with de: copilul de al treilea) 

I would add here Old Romanian al alt ‘the other’ (mod. Romanian cel alalt, 
representing the addition of the cel before adjectives). 


‘From such phrases may be explained the synonym [de] ale mincdrile = ‘edibles’ (with 
substantivized infinitive). 
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In Old Romanian we find, alternating with the inflected forms (al, az, a, ale), 
the invariable form a, supposedly a replacement of the former. This form is 
regular in certain dialects of Dacoromania (Moldova) and in Macedoromanian: 
in the latter dialect we find, for example, soflu a téu ‘your husband’, caplu a 
fiéorlu ‘the head of the boy’, a meu ‘my possession’, a treia ‘the third’ (fem.). 
One will notice in the first two examples just mentioned the presence in the 
phrase of the definite article (‘the husband’), which is excluded in standard 
Dacoromanian, but for which there are precedents in Old Romanian: locul al 
munctlor ‘the place (that) of the troubles’, tariea a domnului ‘the strength (that) 
of the Lord’. 

The etymological explanation of the possessive article al is far from clear. 
In general, it is taken to represent Lat. ille: not in the tonic form (el, the pro- 
noun of the third person: ‘he’), but in a pretonic form which would correspond 
to its proclitic function: ille méus > al mieu is then compared phonetically to 
ericius > artciu, exspécto > astépt, ecclelille > acél (Tiktin; Puscariu in his 
Etym. We. as well as in the Dictionary of the Academy; Gdzdaru, Descenden tii 
demonstrativului latin ille, 1929, p. 77; Graur, Romania LV, 477; Gamillscheg, 
Berliner Sitzungsberichte 1936, p. 21). 

But, more sporadically, it is true, some scholars have thought also of the 
Lat. preposition ad (> Rom. a) in combination with the article: Candrea- 
Densusianu, Dictionarul etimologic al limbii romine, s.v. a, suggest this double 
etymon for al (a, ai, ale) before possessive pronouns and ordinals (and the 
preposition a alone for al before genitives: the inflection, in this case, would 
have come about in analogy with the al forms before possessives and ordinals), 
without giving, however, any semantic explanation. 

Furthermore, Gamillscheg (p. 22) thinks that the phonetic derivation offered 
by Tiktin (el > al), which he accepts, may have been further facilitated by 
contamination® with expressions (minus the article) containing the preposition 

5 Before Gamillscheg, Meyer-Liibke (Rom. Synt. p. 189) had suggested for al a con- 
tamination of the a (< ad) construction with the el (< ille) construction. For him, the al 
in mirosul brazilor si al florilor is comparable to that a which is found in OF phrases such 
as la roche Spin al deable, in which the noun in apposition takes the loose construction with 
a. The confusion of the two constructions would have started, according to Meyer-Liibke, 
with the feminine—the preposition a (< ad) and a = fem. of illa converging phonetically 
into the one form. In my opinion, a confusion between two such different types as *amicus 
ad patrem and *amicus ille patris is difficult to conceive—at least, as a primary phenomenon. 
I shall have occasion to point out later that we are faced here with a misinterpretation 
(for which parallels are extant in many languages) of one construction, in which we must 
assume that the starting point is the masculine al. 

H. Bacmeister in Weigand’s Vierter Jahresbericht d. Inst. f. rum. Spr. (1897), p. 54 seq., 
correctly proposed to start from the construction with prep. a, for which he gave many 
Old Rom. examples (anima a buni cregtini, domnulu a totu pdmintulu). Confusingly enough, 
however, he suggests as the center of the al construction, the Old Rom. type in which the 
first noun is accompanied by the definite article—of which the -I[u] of al would be, accord- 
ing to him, an unconscious mechanical repetition: such a repetition would be, in his opin- 
ion, facilitated by the fact that the a had lost its prepositional force its genitival function 
having been replaced, in general, by the enclitic article -lui (domnulu a totu pdémintulu> 
domnulu pdémintului). Thus, for example, in loculu sfantu alu lui (Corezi), which may be 
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ad (with possessive force, as in Fr. un fils @ papa): in Old Romanian the pre- 
position a served to form the genitive-dative of nouns in general not provided 
with the definite article (though the type locul al muncilor, see above, is also 
found). Gamillscheg exemplifies the use of a with such cases as iubesce $i tot 
sufletul a om botezat = ‘love any Christian soul’, literally ‘love the soul of [lit.: 
to] a christened human being’; or undele a ape multe ‘the floods of [lit.: to] many 
waters’; today, this a has remained in use only before cardinal numerals and 
the singular tot: tatdl a doi fii ‘the father of two sons’ (but: tatdl celor doi fii ‘the 
father of the two sons’); stapinul a toata lumea ‘the Lord of the whole world’ 
(but: stapinul tuturor creaturilor ‘the Lord of all the creatures’, v. Tiktin s.v. a). 
According to Gamillscheg, then, the modern type un cal al domnului (< *unu 
caballu illu domino-tllui) can be explained by *un cal a domnul (corresponding 
to sufletul a om botezat, with the preposition a) contaminated with *calul el 
domnului (<*caballu-illu illu dominu-illui, with the el < ille functioning as 
‘Gelenkspartikel’), and similarly: wndele ale apelor by *undele a ape multe + 
*unde ele apelor (Gamillscheg’s reasoning is not too clear to me, and I can only 
hope to have rendered it adequately). In short, the *el, *ele forms, contaminated 
by the preposition a, could have given our al, ale. 





contrasted with locul sfantu a lui (Ps. Schei.), the -lu of alu would be a mechanical repro- 
duction of the -lu of loculu, added simply to stress the idea of subordination (‘the holy 
place [that] of his’), and generalized to cases where the first noun was not provided with 
the definite article (e.g. ‘wn prieten al mieu’). 

As has already been stated, it is this allegedly ‘secondary’ type which, to me, represents 
the original one. Now it is true that, in the scanty and recent evidence afforded us by the 
documents at hand, there can be no proof of the primacy of the type with indefinite article: 
indeed, in the oldest texts, as we have seen, we find . . . al mieu used, even more frequently 
than today, after a noun with definite article—even when al immediately follows this 
definite article. But this can be easily enough explained: we may assume that, in pre-his- 
toric Romanian, our construction arose first with an undetermined noun, because there 
was no need for this two-beat construction (un prieten—al mieu) when the first noun was 
accompanied by the definite article: ‘the friend of mine’ would have meant hardly more than 
the simple ‘my friend’; or, if demonstrative emphasis were desired, Latin (like Old English) 
already possessed the type ‘the my friend’ (ille amicus meus)—but not *‘a my friend’ (*unus 
amicus meus)—though this was to arise later in certain Romance languages. 

In time, however, the construction . . . al miew becoming more and more an accepted 
means of expressing possession, it was applied not only to the type un prieten . . . but also 
to prietenul—exactly parallel to the Middle English development, mentioned by Miss 
Hatcher: a knight of King Arthur’s > the [that] knight of King Arthur’s: hence the Old Ro- 
manian examples referred to above. But finally, as our construction became more and more 
grammaticalized, and as al came to be felt as a single word, serving the function of a simple 
(definite) article, the feeling arose that one should avoid the type ‘prietenul al mieu’ be- 
cause of the (supposed) immediate juxtaposition of the two articles -ul and al. 

Thus, while the primacy of un prieten al mieu can be only an hypothesis, it is not belied 
by the evidence of Romanian—and it is corroborated by parallels from other languages. 
Moreover, by means of this hypothesis, it is possible to explain our construction without 
recourse to improbable contaminations or the ‘mechanical repetitions’ of Bacmeister (who 
even goes so far as to find, in such an example as Pdtru apostolu alu lui J. Chr., the me- 
chanical (meaningless) repetition of the final syllable -lu of apostolu [obviously, no article], 
in the following alu! And he also gives importance to such evident scribal errors as muerile 
supuindu-se ALE sdi bdrbati.) 
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Again, in Rosetti’s [storia limbii romine I, p. 109, the proclitic article al is 
retraced to ad + forms of ille (ad illo > al, ad illi > at, ad illae > ale), without 
any semantic or morphological explanation: only the reference to Meyer-Liibke’s 
Romanisch und Rumédnisch, p. 9, can give a clue as to the opinion of the writer: 
in this treatise, Meyer-Liibke, after having pointed out that in Vulgar Latin the 
preposition ad was used as a reinforcement of the dative which took the place 
of the possessive genitive (hic jacent membra ad duos fratres—a type preserved 
in OF: cil ert frere al rei Marsilion and in mod. Fr. in un livre @ moi [I find this 
example preferable to that of Meyer-Liibke: mon livre a mot]), analyzes the type 
found in Romanian popular names such as Jon al Gheorghe ‘I. the son of G.’ (a 
type treated previously by Puscariu, ZRPh XLIII) as containing an al, equiv- 
alent to Fr. au (O Fr. al), i.e. a dative *ad illo Georgio, a phrase in which the 
article illo would belong to the proper name (the corresponding phrase in rural 
French would be Jean au Georges); similarly, Savina a li Boda (with the feminine 
dative li) would contain an *ad illaei B. Rosetti seems also to identify with the 
Dacoromanian proclitic article al the Macedoromanian type a... lui, that is 
the formation, in this dialect, of the genitive-dative of the noun in general by 
means of the preposition a + postposed genitive article: pdrfile a truplui ‘the 
parts of the body’ (corresponding to Dacoromanian pdrfile trupului). Rosetti 
quotes Capidan’s book Aroméinii, p. 385, but this author does not go so far as 
to identify the Macedorom. a before gen.-dat. of the noun with the Dacorom. 
al article—and Puscariu, on whom Rosetti (and before him Meyer-Liibke) drew 
for the history of the type Ion al Gheorghe, outspokenly denies the identity of 
the possessive al with the al in Ion al Gheorghe. 

Finally, Sandfeld-Olsen, p. 143, compare cases such as un prieten de-al mieu 
‘a friend of mine’ (0 intimplare de a mea cu niste tdrani ‘a meeting of mine with 
certain peasants’) with an Italian phrase wn amico del mio (unknown to me in 
this form, but probably reconstructed from Napolitan ‘n amiche du mije, lit. = 
un amico del mio) and with Eng. a friend of mine, but this comparison is intended 
to explain not the al, but only the partitive de before a singular noun—a con- 
struction which, in the opinion of these writers, is analogical (based on de before 
plural nouns: wn prieten de ai lor also occurs). This descriptive syntax, however, 
is not intended to offer historical explanations; in fact, the al of al miew is pre- 
sented in the chapter on possessive pronouns, separated from the al of al tatdlui 
which is treated among the demonstratives.® 

None of these hesitating or confused statements, I believe, can carry convic- 
tion. With the exception of Gamillscheg (who, however, was not able to free 
himself from the traditional explanation al = ille), all the writers mentioned 
have failed to stress (or to grasp) the fact that the basic construction in which 


6 IT have not seen (and Gizdaru does not mention) Densusianu’s explanation of the al 
in Buletinul Societatei filologice II (1906), 16, to which this author refers in Histoire de la 
langue roumaine II (1932), 170. Other Romanian authors who have explained al by ad + 
article are briefly listed by Gizdaru with no exposition of the reasons they must have of- 
fered for their explanation. I imagine, however, that none of these writers has put the 
Romanian construction into a European framework, as I attempt to do in the present 
article. 
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al is most frequently found is un prieten al mieu (al tatdlui), which contains a 
noun accompanied by the indefinite article and followed by a possessive 
pronoun or a noun in the genitive—a construction, that is, intended to suggest 
an open series of ‘friends’ (like Eng. a friend of mine) instead of determining an 
individual ‘my-friend’. In un prieten al mieu it is impossible (quite apart from 
the phonetic difficulty involved in the explanation tlle > al: an ille-méus contains 
an ille with countertonic, not pretonic accent, a8 in ericiu > ariciu),’ to interpret 
al as representing (originally) the definite article: can one imagine, in any 
language, a primary coinage such as *‘a friend the mine’ (Fr. ‘*un ami le mien’) ?® 

We have surely to do, in un prieten al mieu, with the same construction treated 
by Miss Hatcher and which appears in so many languages: Florent. una gamba di 
mio, Leon. una casa de mio (un mocecu de so), or (with the article: ‘the mine’) 
Middle French un chevalier des siens, Neapolitan ’n amiche du mije (= *un 
amico del mio), in all of which the possessive pronoun represents originally not 
an anaphoric but an ‘absolute’ possessive = ‘that which, those who belong 
to...’. Just like the English (ete.) a friend of mine, so the Romanian un prieten 
al mieu must have meant, originally, “a friend of [forming a part of] what I 


7 And the popular type omul dl bun (with dl, not al) which, as we shall see later, is gen- 
erally derived from ille—how should this be phonetically reconciled with the development 
ille > *al? 

8 The indefinite and the definite article (or demonstrative) are mutually exclusive. The 
Fr. type un ami le plus gentil (du monde), cf. Damourette-Pichon II, p. 330, is no exception 
because le plus gentil, being only an elative couched in the form of a superlative is non- 
determining (= trés gentil). Similarly, a Spanish construction such as unas cuantas no- 
ciones, pocas st, pero las bastantes para que con ellas los hombres se hagan una idea offers a 
secondary contamination of unas cuantas nociones bastantes + lo bastante (substantivized 
neuter) para que... 

More serious, however, is the inference which could be drawn from the Albanian con- 
struction njé vellané im lit. ‘a brother the mine’ (Sandfeld, Linguistique balkanique, p. 134) 
and njé kuSériu i Ianos ‘a cousin the Iano’s [that of Iano]’ (Pedersen, Alb. Tezte, gloss. 
s.v. im). That Alb. ¢ im is parallel to al mieu would seem to be suggested by other paral- 
lelisms between the Albanian article and Rom. al: Alb. té pallatit ‘ceux du palais’ and Rom. 
at palatului; Alb. gluhét e kafshévet edhé té zogjet ‘la langue des animaux et des oiseaux’ and 
Rom. limba animalelor si a paserilor. It would seem from such examples that we have 
another case of a unified ‘Balkanic’ syntactical structure, and that, accordingly, Rom. al 
must be derived from the demonstrative ille. But I cannot but subscribe to Graur’s skepti- 
cism toward ‘linguistique balkanique’ (Bull. ling. I, 31); and I must remark that, in our 
case, just as in others mentioned by Graur, the similarity between Rom. and Alb. is not 
complete. For Albanian is a language in which any adjective or possessive must be accom- 
panied by the prepositive article: Albanian has no equivalent of Rom. un fat frumos ‘a 
handsome boy’—it must say ‘a boy the handsome’,—which can only be the result of sec- 
ondary grammaticalization: ‘the boy the handsome’> ‘a boy the handsome’. In Romanian, 
on the contrary, it is impossible to say ‘a boy the handsome’: it is only in the type with a 
possessive word that al may refer to a noun with indefinite article—which type seems clearly 
to be the center of the syntactical area of al (the use of al after definite representing a sec- 
ondary development): un prieten al mieu being, then, a primary type, could not have com- 
bined indefinite and definite article. Thus the Romanian and the Albanian constructions 
started at opposite poles, and have developed toward each other: what they have in com- 
mon is a preference for a ‘double-beat’ arrangement—a feeling evidently stronger in Al- 
banian (‘the boy the handsome’ > ‘a boy the handsome’) 
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call ‘mine’ ”’,—derived from *unus amicus ad illud meum’®, in which ad (not de) 
would be used in a partitive reference. As Meyer-Liibke in Romanisch und 
Rumédnisch has pointed out, the preposition ad, which was long a vigorous rival 
of de (hic jacent membra ad duos fratres, cil ert frere al rei Marsiliun) has 
alone survived in Romanian for the expression of possession (tatdl a doi fit, 
stapinul a toata lumea).'® Ad is ultimately the successor of the organic ‘sympa- 


9 Notice the neuter. In this respect our construction is different from the type Jon al 
Gheorghe, Savina a li Boda analysed by Meyer-Liibke as *Jon ad illo (dat.) Georgio, *S. ad 
illaei Boda, with which Rosetti has identified it: this construction has, it is true, in com- 
mon with un prieien al tatdlui the possessive ad, but the -l of the latter is the neuter zllud 
= ‘the possession’, while the -l of Jon al Gheorghe is a [dative of the] masculine pronoun: 
*illo, introducing the proper name (as the feminine li Boda shows: *illaei Boda) in a speak- 
ing community where first names are regularly accompanied by the definite article (cf. 
rural Fr. le Georges, la Madeleine). Similarly, the Olympo-Valachian gen.-dat. masc. type 

..al domnu (whereas Macedoromanian has in general ..a domnu) and the gen.-dat. 
fem. in Macedoromanian (including Olympo-Valachian) ali mumdé ‘of the mother’ must 
represent *ad illo domino, *ad illaei matri (Capidan, p. 392); the greater extension of the 
article before feminine nouns of relationship (ali mumd is, as we have said, more wide- 
spread) is comparable to the relatively wider use of It. la Maria, as compared with zl Pietro 
(cf. similarly Rom. Elena, with the def. article -a, but Jon, cf. my remarks in Bull. lingu. 
XIII, 31). Capidan points out that the construction ali mumé has an affectionate ring: 
‘mamei mele’: we have to do evidently with an ‘article of intimacy’. 

10 Only scanty remainders of possessive de are preserved in Old Romanian (casa de 
Domnul instead of the more general casa Domnului: Densusianu, Hist. de la langue roum. 
II, 148). 

The partitive meaning of a@ in Romanian must originate in such cases as membra ad 
duos fratres ‘limbs belonging to two brothers’ > ‘limbs from (the bodies of) two brothers’. 

Romance may thus be divided into those languages which have a possessive (partitive) 
ad and those which prefer de for the expression of belonging: this isogloss is different from 
others which have been suggested, insofar as Italian (with its lack of possessive ad) sepa- 
rates itself from Romanian, and as the Iberian languages join Italian. The fact that it is 
the Iberian languages that, in Romance, are the most resistent to the ad constructions fits 
in with the complete absence, on this peninsula, of the type filius regi (sought there in vain 
by Mr. Bajec); in Italian we find at least vestiges of the latter pattern (the type in casa 
Frescobaldi), if not of the ad construction. The common Ibero-Romance type, parallel to 
It. Or San Michele and Fr. Faubourg Saint-Antoine (with the oblique cases Michele, An- 
toine = original datives), is Sp. plaza pE Santo Domingo: only slight vestiges of the type 
in casa Frescobaldi, chez Dumont are to be found on the Iberian peninsula: Old Port. 
en cas Gongalo, Old Sp. Val Dios (and place-names such as Torregalindo, Torredonjimeno 
etc.). 

It cannot be by chance that the archaic Latin adjectival cujus, -a, which is replaced in 
the rest of Romania by the pronoun cuz (Old Fr. Appollin cui seintes leis tenum; de go cut 
cal?; It. cui, Rom. a cui) is preserved precisely in Ibero-Romance (and in Sardinian): 
Span. cuyo etc. combines better with de quien (del cual)—compare the connection between 
suyo and de él—than it would with *ad quem (qualem). The predominance of the de construc- 
tion and its satellites in Iberoromania testifies (as does also the preservation of final -s) to 
a more learned Latin preserved in that group of languages, as compared with (the more 
primitive) Romanian. 

This supposition, which is corroborated, on the one hand, by the lesser degree of aggre- 
gation (in Iberoromance [and Provencal]) of the habeo future and of the -mente adverb (a 
feature suggesting stronger resistence on the part of the classical equivalents), and on the 
other, by the loss of the (abstract) infinitive and of the (abstract) nomina agentis in Ro- 
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thetic dative’ which, in Old Latin (e.g. Plautus: Philocomasio custos) and again 
in Vulgar Latin (e.g. de litteras Domno Sulpicio) was often used in the place of 
the more abstract and ‘relational’ genitive (cf. Dag Norberg, Syntakt. Untersuch., 
1943, p. 43; A. Bajec, ‘Filius regi’ en roman, Ljubljana 1925; Havers, Unter- 
suchungen zur Kasussyntax d. idg. Spr., 1911, passim). 

Given this vitality on the part of ad in Romanian, it would not be surprising 
if this preposition came also to express the partitive, as well as the possessive 
relationship. It is true that in historical Romanian we will not find a in a par- 
titive relationship, outside of our construction;" but, just as in French, many of 
the original functions of ad have been taken over by other prepositions (pour, 
de, avec), remaining today only in fixed phrases (pot a4 eau; fils & papa, pop. 
la femme a Ugeéne; lampe a arc etc.), so one is justified, on the basis of the fixed 
phrase represented by our construction (un prieten al mieu) to assume the 
partitive function of ad in older Romanian. 

It is true that, given the absolute reference of the possessive, we might expect 
to find the plural, not the singular of this pronoun: un prieten al mieu should go 
back not to *amicus ad illud meum™ but to amicus ad illos meos |= ex illis meis] 





manian, and the recrudescence, in this language, of a neuter and its failure to develop a 
crystallized verb for ‘to have’ (all phenomena pointed out by Graur)—this supposition of 
the more highly cultured nature of Ibero-Romance, is also borne out by a feature con- 
nected with the pronouns which occupy us in this paper: it is not without significance 
(though this has not been pointed out before, to my knowledge) that Iberoromance does 
not show the influence of the interrogative and relative on the demonstrative and personal 
pronouns—as we find this in the rest of Romance, where ille gui becomes illi qui (not at- 
tested, however, in Romanian), and where cujus, cut leads to illujus, illui (fem. illaejus, 
illaet). No lui, lei, lor forms occur on the Iberian peninsula (Sardinian has only reflections 
of ipsorum, altered by Ital. loro: Wagner, l.c., p. 117): where cujus adjective was preserved, 
the zllui form could not thrive. The influence of qui on ille, in general, is obviously of a 
colloquial nature. 

11 But we could infer the partitive use of a in Romanian from that of la (< illac ad, the 
compound preposition which in so many other cases has inherited the functions of the 
simple a) in a phrase such as a minca la pitine (with la piine corresponding to Fr. du pain), 
which may be built on a *a minca a piine, just as in certain dialects sora la judet supersedes 
an ancient sora a judet ‘the judge’s sister’ (Rosetti, Rev. d. lingu. rom. III, 256) and just 
as in the written language m’ai dat, maicd, la strdin ‘you have given me, mother, to the 
foreigner’ (instead of . . . strdinului: Tiktin, s.v. la) must have passed through the inter- 
mediate stage of *...a strdin.—In modern times, however, the Romanian partitive is 
only expressed by de, as we see from the invasion by de in our al- type: un prieten de-al 
mieu, o intimplare de a mea. 

12 Tt should be noted that when the possessive is used, illud serves as adjective (or as 
article), cf. the Latin phrase swum illud ‘sein bekannter Grundsatz’ (Georges): in al mieu 
= ad illud meum we have the unit *illud-meum (ef. Fr. le mien, Germ. das Meinige); when 
the genitive noun is used (al tatdluz), illud is a substantive retaining full demonstrative 
force: *ad illud patris ‘[belonging] to that [property] of the father’ (‘belonging to the father’s 
[possessions]’). 

Here, too, of course, the presence of ad is no longer felt in our al—witness such an ex- 
pression as mincam la al-de Burbulet, ‘we eat at B.’s’ (‘nous mangeons chez B.’), literally 
‘... at [la] that of B. [al-de B]; mé& duc la alde Ion ‘je vais chez Juan et sa famille’ or ‘Jean 
et ceux qui sont avec lui’ (according to Graur’s translations, Bull. lingu. XIII, 99); here al, 
which serves as the object of the preposition la has obviously become the equivalent of 
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‘a friend from among my people’. However, as several languages testify (Old 
Leon. nietos de so, Nap. ’n amiche du mije), it is also possible to find the (orig- 
inally, neuter) singular in reference to persons, as our construction came, grad- 
ually, to lose its original ‘absolute’ associations. 





ille [illud] alone. As concerns this particular reference of the demonstrative al to ‘place, 
shop, residence’ etc., we find parallels, with simple [neuter] demonstrative, in several 
languages: in Greek els 1d didacxddov ‘to the teacher’s’ (parallel to els iyuérepov ‘to 
ours [our house]’); in Gascon en so [=ipsud] de Bertran, ‘chez Bertrand’, en so de lou ‘chez 
eux’ (Rohlfs, l.c., p. 129); in mod. Prov. au [< ad illud] mieu ‘chez moi’ (Ronjat, Gramm. 
ist. des parlers prov. II, 77); in Catalan, en so de Bertran, also, with the oblique genitive, 
aizo [= atque ipsud hoc] ’n Creus (‘that of Mr. Creus’: ’n = domine), son Vincen (= so ’n 
V., identical to the more frequently can Vincen = casa’n V.), cf. Literaturblatt LI, 129; 
in American Spanish a lo de Guzman, a lo del médico, ‘chez Guzman, chez le médecin’ (Kany, 
American-Spanish Syntax, p. 129); old Italian (not frequent) lo di San Vito (Pasquali, 
Lingua nostra. I, 8). 

Now, we must have to do here, not with an ecliptical expression, from which a specific 
word has been omitted (as in Eng. at the doctor’s [place] or in German dialect er isch bei’s 
Pfarrers [Haus]), but with a genuine absolute use—as is shown by the invariable presence 
of the neuter demonstrative. (This absolute must apply also to Gr. els 7d didacKddov, 
els wérepov in spite of the coincidental existence of a neuter noun for house dédya: 
the former expressions continue the Greek type Ioowjrov, Movoeiovy ‘the dwelling of the 
Muses, of Poseidon’.) This would mean, then, that the specific idea of ‘house’ etc., implied 
in these expressions, represents only a secondary restriction of reference: *illud de X 
must have meant originally ‘that which belongs to X’ (i.e. an exact parallel to suwm ‘that 
which belongs to him’). For we can still find traces of this larger reference: Gascon so de 
la may ‘les choses de la mére’, so de tou ‘ce qui est 4 toi’; mod. Prov. aco mieu ‘ce qui m’ap- 
partient’; Old Prov. so del meu ‘das meinige’ (Levy, Prov. Suppl.-Wérterbuch s.v. so n° 3, 
obviously coined after una part del meu ‘a part of the mine’). 

Although in French and Italian the neuter demonstrative referring to ‘possession’ is 
rare (place-names show rather suffixal coinages of the type la Ménardiére ‘the estate of 
Ménard’, Martinaglia ‘the estate of Martin’), isolated representatives of an illud ‘possession’ 
do exist also in OF and It.: n’aies envie de l’autrui (found along with d’autrut) = ‘le bien 
d’autrui’ (with autrui oblique case dependent on le = illud: ‘that of somebody else’); 
vivere dell’alirui (< *illud altrui) = ‘della roba altrui’ (Boccaccio: per poter quello da casa 
risparmiare, dispose di . . . voler logorar dell’altrui). 

It must be noted that all these phrases are remnants of an older period when illud ‘pos- 
session’ was still alive. Only derived semantic nuances are allowed to live on in addition 
to the widespread reference ‘house’: we find, for example, Sp. a lo de Lope where lo ‘pos- 
session’ has evolved to ‘manner, way of being’. Similarly, the Romanian type ale mele, ale 
sale, literally, ‘my (his) possessions’, has acquired the meanings ‘les effets ou les affaires 
de quelqu’un ou bien ses maniéres, ses habitudes, ses tribulations, etc.’ (Sandfeld-Olsen); 
cf. the similar development in Latin, as pointed out by Miss Hatcher. We can find the 
same meaning ‘manner, way’ in the Romanian al-de (Tiktin s.v. al-de: Sandfeld-Olsen, p. 
176): intre acestia din urmdé erau de al-de-bdtrdnul Alecu Fordscu ‘des personnes comme 
A. F.’, lit. ‘(people) of the type of the old A.F.’, nu ca d’alde voi papd-lind ‘not like [some- 
body] of the type of you sissies’, sdracilor ca alde noi ‘to poor people like us’, lit. ‘like the 
type of us’, wn ciofligar de al-de tine ‘a bum like you’ (ef. also asa e al Tiganulut ‘telle est 
la coutume des bohémiens’). 

In the example doi de-alde trei ‘two 3’s’, which Graur (Bull. lingu. XIII, 99) quotes as 
the only type in which inanimates can be preceded by the ‘invariable article alde’, I would 
suggest that the figure ‘3’, for example, is considered as the ‘name’ of the number in ques- 
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Now, while un prieten al mieu may be retraced to *amicus ad illud meum, 
what of the cases in which the first noun is either plural or feminine (or both)? 
For we find with our construction the forms a, az (ale), where the illud of the 
unit *ad-illud is made to agree, not with the absolute possessive but with the 
preceding noun. Here we must have the same kind of grammaticalization which 
Miss Hatcher has already pointed out e.g. for Dano-Norwegian (en kniv af min 
—et hus af mit), and which is all the more understandable in Romanian, where 
the preposition ad would have lost its partitive meaning. The twofold *ad-illud 
came to be misunderstood as a simplex: as a demonstrative al (it is surely under- 
stood in this way today by grammarians and speakers alike), attracted to the 
level of (a)cel in [omul]cel bun and, consequently, following the pattern of declen- 
sion of the latter: (a)cea—(a)cei—(a)cele > a—ai—ale. Now, once al a ai ale 





tion—just as the various letters of the alphabet may be conceived as bearing so many 
proper names (cf. the construction with lui: lui a ‘of the letter a’). 

In some cases al-de + noun has become a vague paraphrase of the simple noun: mt-e 
dor d’al de- tata gi d’al de mama ‘I am longing for father and mother’, ascultdém gi noi ce 
spune alde Primarul ‘what the Mayor says’, cf. the same paraphrase in OF: se le connoissiez, 
son affaire [= ‘le’] moult priseriez (Tobler, V.B. I, 35), in Italian (non m’importa del fatto 
tuo ‘di te’, ...avesse bisogno de’ fatti nostri ‘di noi’, Petrocchi), in Slav.: Russ. moje 
délo = ‘I’ (Miklosich, Syntax der slav. Spr., p. 71), and, with the possessive neuter, 
Lat. mei gen. of ego < gen. of meum (Brugmann, Grundriss II 2, 416), Gr. 7d éudv = ‘as 
far as I am concerned’, Russian po mojemu = ‘according to my way, to my opinion’, lit. 
‘,.. to mine’, myi éuzoje djelajem, nje svojo ‘we work for strangers, not for us’, lit. ‘for that 
of the strangers, not for ours’, nadalili svojo ‘they sang their old song’, lit. ‘they sang theirs’. 

I see a similar development in an Italian sentence from Palazzeschi, Le sorelle Materassi, 
p. 134: “si capisce che... [since the third sister had cold-shouldered Remo] Teresa e 
Carolina si prodigassero il doppio dal loro [‘as far as they were concerned’] verso il ragazzo’. 
(Since this dal loro comes very close to dalla loro parte ‘for their part’, we need not be sur- 
prised to find a blend of the two constructions in the same work: p. 101 ‘‘Le sorelle, dalla 
loro, respondevano molto succinte’’: dalla loro = dal loro with substantivized possessive 
+ dalla loro parte). Compare also Old Port. pollo seu ‘seinetwegen’ (= ‘because of him’, 
expressed by ‘because of his [matters etc.]’, Huber, Altport. Elementarbuch, p. 170. 

The decadence, attested in so many European languages, of a neuter demonstrative 
meaning ‘possession’, can not root in the neuter demonstrative itself which has remained 
alive in all of them: it may perhaps be explained by the waning throughout Europe of the 
idea of ‘clan possession’ which Miss Hatcher suggested at the end of her article: how 
surprising the Russian (‘‘clannish’’) expression, svoi ia ili niet’’? ‘am I a member of the 
family or not?’, literally ‘am I yours or not’, is to Westerners! 

18 Another example of false agreement forced upon the (neuter) absolute possessive is 
that found in the Italian type Era illusione* la sua? Le parve cogliere nell’ aria indistinte 
fragranze (Verga), a construction which I was the first to point out many years ago (Auf- 
sdize zur rom. Syntax u. Stilistik, 1918, p. 1 seq.), without, however, being able at that time 
to explain it satisfactorily. We must obviously translate la sua by ‘what he sensed, [was it 
an illusion?]’—and similarly in the sentence Io qui? E non é ora un sogno il mio? (Silvio 
Pellico) the il mio must be rendered by ‘what I went through’. Il mio ‘the mine’ is evidently 
the continuation of a Latin (illud) meum in the meaning ‘what-belongs-to-me, my lot’ 
(e.g. meum est mori; hence Old Port o meu, meine Sache, Lage, mein Schicksal, cf. Huber, 
Altport. Elementarbuch, p. 170), and we can still recognize this original meaning in the fol- 
lowing sentence from Deledda: Manon 2 questa la realta della vita? E il nostro che 2 un sogno 
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came to be accepted as a simple demonstrative (or article), it became possible 
to use this to introduce the possessive pronoun even in such constructions as 
al mieu ‘what belongs to me’ (nu cer decit ce este al mieu ‘I do not ask for any- 
thing but what is mine’) and ai miei ‘my people’ (= family, acquaintances 
etc.), where, obviously, the preposition ad has no logical function whatsoever. 
Thus, *illud-meum, *illi-mei remain today in Rom. only as *ad-illud-meum, 
*ad-illos meos. 

Finally, once the (partitive) force of the preposition ad was completely an- 
nulled, another preposition, its natural rival de, came to be added to al, when- 
ever an emphasis on partition is desired. Thus we find, for example, the type 
mentioned above: un prieten de-ai miei. Should this be interpreted according 
to the original pattern ‘a friend from among my people’, or is the possessive 
intended to recapitulate the preceding noun (‘a friend from among my friends’)? 
That the latter interpretation is accepted today is shown by such an example, 
with a feminine plural possessive, as lacrimi de-ale mele ‘tears of mine’, which 
can mean only ‘tears from among my tears’: but it is possible that originally 
un prieten de-ai miei was on the same level as e.g. MFr. wn chevalier des siens (‘a 
knight of his retinue’) or OE aenigum aeforan minra (‘any heir belonging to my 
household’). But it is also possible that the construction with de:un prieten 
de-ai miei may have always had its present meaning: ‘a friend from among my 
friends’—-since the use of de is a later development, which arose after the absolute 
use of ai miei had begun to weaken, and, what is more, which arose within the 
framework of the type wn prieten al mieu, where the possessive pronoun had 
come to be associated with the preceding noun. Thus this construction with 
plural possessive is directly comparable to Span. un criado de los suyos, una 
criada de las suyas. 





brutto, la vita di noi piccoli (where il nostro ‘our lot’ is explained by la vita di noi piccoli). 
But this original neuter, no longer understood in an absolute sense, is made to agree with 
the preceding noun, in spite of logic: era illusione la sua? (la sua = il suo ‘his lot’ + the 
feminine induced by era illusione sua ‘it was an illusion of his’). 

Other miscellaneous examples of false agreement, in which a pale neuter concept takes 
on the coloring of the particular gender of a noun in the context are: Span. lo hizo de pura 
traviesa o de pura boba (Cuervo, Apuntaciones criticas, p. 285; Kany, loc. cit., p. 41) = 
de puro travieso .. . ‘from sheer wantonness’ + de traviesa ‘as the wanton person she was’; 
la cabeza del marqués, que, por lo desnuda de cabellos, convidaba al estudio de la craneoscopia 
(Galdés) = por lo desnudo ‘because of the nakedness’ + por desnuda ‘as a naked one’ (fem- 
inine because of the fem. cabeza); in Romanian carbunit . . . care erau buni de pust in luleaua 
‘coal that was good for being put into the pipe’ = buni de pus ‘good for putting’ [pus = 
positum, the neuter participle functioning as a gerund) + influence from the masc. plur. 
carbunii. 

* One could point here to Latin cases such as non mea est simulatio (Terence, cf. For- 
cellini-DeWit) = non meum est simulare, ‘it is not mine [my nature] to dissimulate’ + non 
mea simulatio. It is also possible, however, to interpret the Latin sentence as meaning 
something like ‘dissimulation is not possessed by me’ (cf. suwus ‘own’)—an interpretation 
which, obviously, is not possible for the Italian type non era illusione la sua, which involves 
a quite different kind of predication: the Latin sentence denies the quality ‘mine’ (to 
‘simulation’); the Italian denies the existence of ‘illusion’ (on my part). 
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It is also possible to find this secondary de used with singular possessive: the 
type un prieten de-al mieu (*amicus de ad-illud meum > *amicus de ad-ille meus) 
also turns up in o prietend de-a mea, a form directly comparable to Norw. et hus 
af mit (en...af min). Here, where a partitive interpretation is impossible, the 
secondary de has undergone the same loss of meaning originally suffered by ad. 
Double grammaticalization ! 

So far, we have spoken only of the use of al before possessive pronouns. Basi- 
cally similar is that in which the possessive word is a noun in the genitive-dative: 
un prieten al tatdlui ‘a friend of my father’s’, lit. ‘a friend belonging to the possession 
of my father’: *amicus ad illud patris became *amicus ad-illud (no longer under- 
stood, consequently become equal to tlle) patris. 

From the original type un prieten al mieu (al tatdluz) in which al goes hand in 
hand with the indefinite article the al construction spread to other cases where 
the idea of the ‘open series’ was lost: prietenul mieu'** gi al tdu, cumnatele ale 
tinere (tinerele cumnate) ale acestui domn," with the (rather mechanical) proviso 
that the definite article should not immediately precede al—the rather mechan- 
ical proviso, I say, for is it not completely arbitrary that the phrase dictionarul 
limbit romine can admit of no al, while the presence of an adjective makes this 
possible: dicfionarul etimologic al limbii romine? In 17th cent. Dacoromanian 
even this proviso had not been in force as the phrases locul al muncilor ‘the place 
of the troubles’, tartea a domnului ‘the strength of the lord’ show. 

Now, why did our type un prieten al tatdlui come to be used after nouns ac- 
companied by the definite article? It may be suggested that it fitted into the 
two-beat pattern of Romanian nominal construction: ef. omul | cel bun (in popular 
speech omu| dl bun, see below), omul | acela, (popular) mama-ta| a ta, also the con- 
struction of the ordinals which we shall discuss later: omul al doilea.!® I see 
represented in this structure a more primitive, un-synthetic way of apperception’® 


138 T am doubtful whether Graur (Rom. LX, 235) is right in supposing that the type 
prietenu|l] mieu, fiu[l] mieu must be traced to a fiu[l] al mieu: he has not succeeded in making 
the phonetic development: u - a > u plausible—as he must confess in Bull. lingu. V, 213. 
In my opinion, it was quite possible for a fiul mieu < filius ille meus to have coexisted from 
the beginning with a fiu al mieu < *filius ad illud meum—just as in Old English we may find 
‘a son of mine’ (cf... .aenegum aeforan minra) side by side with ‘this [the] my son’— 
where we have to do, obviously, with two quite different syntactical constructions (see 
note 5). 

14 One might say that the appearance of al in those parts of the sentence which are more 
loosely connected with the subordinated noun, is comparable to the a in such Old French 
examples as la roche Spin au deable (Meyer-Liibke, cf. note 5); mandez Carlun au orguillos 
e AL fort. 

15 and also the construction omul bun, if we are to assume with Graur that the post- 
positive article originally belonged to the adjective: homo ille-bonus. 

16 This can be seen also from the repetition of a in cases such as (Corezi, 16th cent.) 
in numele Tatdlui, si a Fiului si a Duhului sfint, (Texte mahdcene) intru stirea a toate 
limbile si a toatd lumea (cf. also OF mandez Carlun al orguillos e al fort): we have here to 
do with what Havers, Festschrift fiir Max Deutschbein (Leipzig 1936) p. 1, has called (after 
Westermann who found the same feature in primitive languages) ‘‘geringe Tragfaihigkeit 
der Satzteile” and ‘‘mangelhafte Zusammenfassung der Vorstellungen’’; and we may com- 
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(in which the determinants must be mentioned separately as though they were 
afterthoughts or retouches) than underlies the parallel nominal constructions 
in other Romance languages” (French with its analytic decomposition of older 
synthetic expressions is closest to Romanian: un mien ami becomes un ami a 
moi, cf. oui, c’est bien l’leur a eux, c’est pas da nous, Bauche, Le fr. pop., p. 106; 
cet homme-ci; un café un!—the call of waiters in cafés, etc.). 

Much more difficult than that of the previous types is the explanation of 
al before the ordinals and before alt ‘other’. Taking up the latter first, I would 
stress the fact that in Old Romanian wnul ‘the one’ was opposed to alalt ‘the 
other’ (which, as we have said, preceded the modern forms celalalt and cestalalt 
in which the demonstrative of the type omul cel bun, cest bun was added on to 
alalt). I suppose, then, that omul alalt meant originally ‘the man who belongs to 
the other side’ < *homo-ille ad illud-alterum (the neuter form alt < alterum is 
still alive in Old Romanain, while it is replaced in the modern language by the 
feminine alta, cf. Tiktin). Thus in the opposition wnul-alalt we have an original 
asymmetrical relationship: ‘the one’ is presented as unique, ‘the other’ only as a 
member of a group, as one belonging ‘to the other side’-—though, obviously, 
this indeterminate reference is today extinct, as it is also with al miew. The same 
explanation might be valid for al before ordinals: in fact, alalt itself can be con- 





pare the following particularity of Irish, mentioned by Havers: in this language, the defi- 
nite article, possessive adjectives, prepositions and conjunctions (in Old Irish also the 
vocative particle) must be repeated with each word or phrase to which they belong—a 
feature which is retraced by Pokorny to a primitive substratum of Irish. I wonder, how- 
ever, if Eduard Norden’s more neutral description ‘‘Wortwiederholungen im primitiven 
Stil’’ does not fit better, especially for examples taken from Bible translations such as the 
Corezi example quoted above: I have pointed out the ‘hieratic slowing-down’ in the repe- 
titious style of the Peregrinatio Aetheriae in an article which has appeared in Comparative 
Literature I, 225. 

As for repetitions of prepositions in Romanian, quite similar to the Irish cases, we may 
compare the type cu trup cu tot ‘with the body’, lit. ‘with the body, with everything’ (cf. 
Span. con el cuerpo y todo, without repetition of the preposition), with which pattern J. 
Byck, Bull. lingu. VII, 154 has compared such Old Rom. examples as de alti de multi ‘of 
many others’, de sementiia ta de toatd ‘of thy seed [of] the whole’—while I have pointed 
out, in the same connection (7b. VIII, 227), such V.Lat. cases as venimus ad locum ad spelun- 
cam (Peregr. Aeth.); one may add also the sentence cited by Sandfeld, Linguistique bal- 
kanique, p. 154: se asezd intre dinsa si tntre copilasul lor and compared by him to Bulg. 
mezdu Pesta i meZdu Budim ‘between Pest and [between] Buda’—or such Russian expressions 
as na nich na vsjech ‘for them [for] all’; ot kovo ot pjervovo ‘from him [from the] first’; u njevo u 
pijanovo ‘with him [with] the drunkard’ could also be added. None of the writers quoted 
points out the primitive character of such phrases. 

17 All the cases of mistaken ‘ellipses’ of articles which Iordan has found in the Rumanian 
writing of today (Limba romind actuald, p. 432) would be perfectly correct in other Ro- 
mance languages—in fact, these mistakes testify to a tendency toward syntactical Euro- 
peanization in the Romanian writing of today. 

If it is possible to find un al mieu prieten (as well as un prieten al mieu) with the em- 
phasis ‘mine, not his’, this can only be a secondary development attesting to the grammat- 
icalization of al mieu and evidently introduced in order to replace the two-beat construc- 
tion of the original by a single beat: for when possession itself is stressed there can be only 
one emphasis. 
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sidered as the Old Romance representative of the ordinal ‘the second’ (OF 
autre ‘second,’ cf. older German der andere ‘the second’, Hungarian mdsodik ‘id.’ 
< més ‘other’): for Romanian cf. Sandfeld-Olsen, pp. 188, 191 and 251 (in 
Dosofteiu: la anul alaltu ‘the next, the second year’). Un al doilea, treilea is, 
then, ‘a man who (a thing which) belongs to the number two, three’ (*ad illud 
duo, tres). It must be remembered that generally in Romance (as well as in 
other languages) the formation of an ordinal adjective has not been an easy 
procedure, the popular mind refusing to see order in a series as an inherent 
quality of an entity. Romanian especially, even with the grammaticalization of 
the ordinals in -lea, is seriously handicapped in the grammatical treatment of 
the ordinals in the sentence: in order to ‘cushion the shock’ between ordinal 
and noun, de is sometimes introduced: codrul de al seselea, ‘the sixth forest’; the 
genitive of the type al doilea must be paraphrased by celui de-al doilea; the 
feminine of the ordinal consists often in a formation from the masc.: a doilea 
casa; plurals of the -lea ordinal are not admitted: Iordan informs us that in the 
sentence ‘certain pupils have graduated as thirds’ one must use the singular 
al treilea, the ordinal being felt as an adverb of place—a statement which is 
borne out by the grammatical invariability of tntitu after the noun: un bilet de 
clasa inttiu ‘a first class ticket’ (with tnttiu instead of *inttie) and also by the 
construction omul cel dintiiu, lit. ‘the man that of first’® and omul cel din urma 
‘the man that of last’, cf. grddina cea de aldturea ‘the garden (of) near-by’; the 
adverbial -a < hac of al doilea (cf. the -a of aldturea, aiurea) testifies to the same 
popular feeling: the Romanian ordinals are, so to speak, adverbs brought with 
more or less difficulty, into an adjectival system. 

As we have said, the same difficulties are to be inferred from other Romance 
constructions: Lomb. quel di diiu ‘il secondo,’ quela di tre ‘la terza; Sp. a los 
tres dias de marzo (instead of al tercero), el siglo diez y nueve, Judeo-Spanish 
la de tres ‘la tercera’, Sard. su de unu (along with primu), su de duos (along with 
sigundu), su de binti (with no competitor), sa de dres bortas ‘la terza volta, con- 
structions which the present writer in ZRPh XLV, 8 and Wagner in Italia 
Dialettale XV, 112 have compared with the Romanian al doilea. I mentioned 
also, loc. cit., the Mallorcan forms (el primer, segon dia,) el dia que fa tres ‘the 
third day.’ This last way of expression is particularly important for the explana- 
tion of the Romanian ordinals beginning with ‘the second’:’® the original type 


18 Cf. also the Old Rom. de (din) primd, de-a prima ‘the first’, obviously extracted from 
the adverb de prima (hora) ‘first’. 

19 In ZRPh. XLV, 11, I sought to refute Pugcariu’s attempt to identify -le (a) with Lat. 
libet, suggesting, instead, an explanation of this suffix by way of the adverbial -le of acolea, 
de ascunsele, pururile—that is, by a plural femine form replacing the plural neuter. This 
explanation, however, would fit neither Old Romanian optulu, patrulu, nor Macedorom. 
doilu. 

That, in Romanian, dates were indeed first conceived as containing no ordinals, can be 
proven by Sandfeld-Olsen’s statement (p. 243) that in the phrase in ziua de 14 ale lunii lut 
Octomvrie ‘on the day of 14 of the month of October’ the plural ale must refer to a zile ‘days’ 
and suggests the conception ‘on the day of 14 days of the month’ (not ‘the fourteenth day’) 
and (2) that the plural trecute in the sentence [‘I have completed 18 years’) la dowa Decemvrie 
trecute must refer, not to ‘the past 2nd of Dec.’, but to ‘two past days of December’. 
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may here have been *un al doi ‘something belonging to the two’ (making up, 
completing the two): cf. the example in the Dict. of the Academy: al zece an 
cumplit soseste ‘he comes when the year ten is completed’. The article -le, which 
originally did not indicate the ordinal, but only substantivization (doile = ‘the 
two’) must have been a later attempt at grammaticalization (ef. alaltul); orig- 
inally Romanian possessed no ordinals at all—as little as did Indo-European 
(according to Hirt, septimus etc. is the cardinal septem + ’a kind of article’ 
similar to the Romanian -le); again, Neo-Greek, after having lost the ordinals it 
had developed, returns to the type 6 ree ‘the fifth’. 

It is also possible, however, that the type wn om (omul) al doilea contains an al 
of an originally different function from that found in al mieu, al tatdlui: whereas 
in the latter we have seen a partitive a (‘belonging to the number of’), it could 
be that in al doilea we have to do with the local-temporal preposition a (‘at’) as 
in aldturea ‘nearby’, aseard ‘at night’; al doilea would first have meant ‘at the 
second place’ > ‘secondly’ (as it still may today), and the attributive construc- 
tion omul (un om) (de) al doilea would be secondary: sinit al doilea would have 
meant originally ‘I am at the second place’, then ‘I am the second’. Cf. the 
Albanian parallel in Sandfeld, Lingu. balk., p. 129° 7 pari ‘the first’ < paré 
‘firstly’ (< para ‘in front of’). I do not feel able to decide between the two sug- 
gestions offered. 

Now, for those Romanian dialects which show, instead of the inflected forms 
al ai a ale in all the cases mentioned above, the simple a, Gizdaru and Jordan 
(in his grammaire des fautes, the book Limba romind actuald, p. 103 and 426) 
have asserted that this simplification is mainly due to the difficulty, for the 
speaker, in such a phrase as prestigiul strdlucitor al gloriet strdmogsesti ‘the bril- 
liant prestige of ancestral glory’, of keeping the article al in agreement with the 
preceding (masc.) noun, when it immediately precedes a second (fem.) noun; 
and they point to certain cases of wrong agreement even in the best writers (in 
one of which, the phrase quoted above was found with a instead of the correct 
al). A second factor which may have contributed to this simplification is the 
phonectic slurring which could arise in such cases as al lui Ion—the two l’s 
melting together. In Gazdaru’s opinion, the simplification to a is not a phenom- 
enon of proto-Romanian, but one which was able to arise separately in all the 
different Romanian dialects which now show the generalization of a. For, to 





I must note here that A. Rosetti, Mélanges de lingu. et de phil. (1947), p. 265, gives a 
quite different explanation for alalt: contrary to Tiktin and Densusianu, he writes dlalt, 
fem. alalta, and sees in the first form an ille-alter, in the second, an illa-altra developed to 
*a alta, into which an irrational -l (stemming ultimately from couples such as stea-stele) 
was introduced. For me, the fem. alalia is simply a secondary derivation from the masc. 
al alt, comparable to the fem. a dotlea; and the masc. dlalt forms are due to confusion with 
the popular om dl bun type. The form *élalt, which Rosetti postulates for Old Romanian 
without attestation, could not have existed at this period: i.e. when the type om dl bun 
has not yet appeared (‘‘dla, aia ne sont jamais attestés’’, Densusianu, Hist. de la langue 
roum. II, 188). 

20 In this passage Sandfelt points out also the differences of detail between the Albanian 
and Romanian ordinals and rejects the -libet etymology of Pugcariu. 
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Gazdaru, who has investigated the Old Romanian texts, it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that the a! ai a ale construction is older than the a construction—even 
though he must confess that a is found as early as the earliest Romanian texts 
(and indeed Densusianu, Histoire d. l. langue roum: II, 169 shows that in the 16th 
cent. the unified a is used not only [occasionally] in the writings of Corezi, who 
in general uses the inflected forms of al, but also in many other texts, and in an 
area which is much wider than today). Gamillscheg seems not to have been en- 
tirely convinced by Gazdaru’s explanation, to judge from the note on p. 22 in 
which he declares the history of the a constructions ‘noch nicht endgiiltig 
geklart.”” To take up the Macedonian dialect, only a forms seem to be attested 
from the beginning (Gazdaru, p. 135). These a forms may occur, it is true, imme- 
diately following the definite article (fi¢orlu a meu ‘my son’, pdrfile a truplui 
‘the parts of the body’), but the same use of al occurs in 17th cent. Dacoro- 
manian (locul al muncilor). 

Now it should be obvious that the a of Macedoromanian is nothing but the 
preposition a.*! that is, whereas Dacoromanian al mieu goes back to *ad illud 
meum, Macedoromanian a meu simply represents *ad meum: in other words, the 
relationship of Dacoromanian al mieu to Macedoromanian a meu is the same as 
that of Napolitan ’n amiche du [=del]| mije to Florentine una gamba di mio: *ad 
meum is the older, the more classical Latin type without the Romance article” 
(and we must remember that it is precisely Romanian which, in regard to the 
use of the article after prepositions, is the most conservative among the Romance 
languages). Consequently, I feel entitled to postulate also for many Old Daco- 
romanian examples listed in the Dict. of the Academy with the remark of the 
editor ‘neconcordat’ (without grammatical agreement), the simple and original 
a (< ad) construction: in el iaste cu totul tot a diavolui (Varlaam, 17th cent.) we 
must have the exact parallel, without -l article, of the usual al diavolui; the 
phrase Jacovu a lu Dzeu si a Domnului I. C. serb ‘a servant of God and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ’ (Codex Voronet.) offers the two variants ad illud (Deo) and 
ad (Domino) side by side in one sentence. And the modern Dacoromanian 
dialects offer, not a ‘simplification’ a, but the old type of construction with ad 
alone. 

There remain to be discussed the (h)dl, (fem. [h]a) forms found in the Southern 
and Western dialects of Dacoromania. According to Gazdaru, p. 144, they have 
either the function of demonstratives (muiere, dd-mi a sapd ‘give me that hoe 
[well-known to you)’, s’a dus in &i muni mari ‘he has gone to those high moun- 
tains’; sometimes the nuance is ironical), or of articles introducing adjectives, 

21 Surely this preposition is to be found in Macedorom. pleonastic dative constructions 
such as el a fraslor ld ditea ‘he told the brothers’ or a cui? ‘whose?’ 

22 We have seen in note 1 that Old Romanian shows also rudiments of an ille meus type 
with proclitic article, comparable to It. il mio. 

23 The pattern de al-de ‘of the type of’ discussed in note 12 has its exact parallel in con- 
structions without the -l (< illud), ef. Tiktin s.v. de: Septe frati ca septe brazi, Toti de-a 
lui Mogos cumnati ‘brothers-in-law of those of Mogog’ (which could be also expressed 
*cumnati de al-de Mogos). Similarly the phrase ca momii de-a cimpului ‘like scarecrows of 
the field’ could be also rendered by recourse to the al article (= de ale cimpulut). 
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equal to cel in standard Dacoromanian (omul dl bun). A grammatical difference 
between the possessive article al and the dl just mentioned is that the latter 
varies also according to case, whereas the first varies only according to gender 
and number. In the demonstrative function the variant dla (with the adverbial 
-a of other demonstratives: acela, acesta) is most frequent, in the article function 
dl predominates (cases of confusion with the possessive al are also very frequent”). 
Gizdaru repeats the phonetic explanation given previously by Puscariu and 
Candrea-Densusianu, according to which the form dl is due to an original en- 
clitic position *homulu-elu bonu > omulu dlu bonu (and in this case iel(u) 
forms are attested), in which there has developed an d similar to that in omulu 
estu > omu dst(a), whereas the possessive al would have developed in proclitic 
position (elu méu > alu méu like ericiu > artciu). The h-prothesis remains unex- 
plained (such h- forms are, incidentally, also found in the declension of dst: 
dhast etc.). As concerns the h- forms, the prothesis seems to me of an emotional, 
interjectional nature (cf. the numerous Romanian prepositions beginning with 
h-: het along with ez, etc.). If we separate our possessive al (< ad illud) from the 
[hal forms, then, I believe, Gizdaru’s explanation for the latter can be accepted: 
*omulu-elu bonu could very well give *omulu dlu bunu (it is true that this type 
of explanation would not fit the demonstrative use, as in di munfi—but, then, 
Gizdaru himself offers no phonetic explanation for this particular case), while 
a parallel phonetic development (ille > al) would have been impossible for the 
possessive article. That only dl, not “‘our’’ al, is derived from ille is surely borne 
out by the fact that the etymologically correct form iel is found only in the omul 
dl bun pattern,?® not in the possessive-article function (no *un prieten iel mieu 
has, to my knowledge, been found) and also by the fact that the declension of 
dl is more complete than that of al (see above): a descendent of tlle behaves like 
any pronoun, whereas a prepositional phrase *ad illud had necessarily to offer 
some resistance to declension. 

In conclusion, in order to orientate the reader as to the different sources of 
the various al- constructions we find in Romanian, I shall list here all the basic 
varieties as outlined in this paper: 


Dacorom. un prieten al mieu (tatdlui) = ad illud-meum (patris) 
fem. a mea 


24 Consequently, it is difficult to decide to which ofthe two types a particular construc- 
tion belongs: for example, Tiktin, s.v. acel, ascribes the popular construction o nuntd d’ale 
impardtestile ‘a wedding of those imperial ones’ to dl (which he considers a shortening of 
acel) but it could as well contain an ale, plur. of the possessive article al (< ad illud): ale 
impardtestt = ale tmpdratului + tmpdratesti. 

25 These archaic dialectal omul tel bun forms make up for the absence in written texts of 
the type omul dl bun before the 19th cent.—a fact which led Bacmeister, l.c., p. 73 to 
consider it as identical with the possessive al.—Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Synt., p. 189, explains 
the latter as the prep. a + dl, evidently thinking of casdé + article a (< illa) > casa: but 
one may wonder why the dl- stage should then be attested so late and why an a - 4 (with 
a stressed more than a) should give the same result as 4 + 4 (in casd-4 > casa). 

Were it not for the omul iel bun variants, one might be tempted to explain the recent 
type omul dl bun as a late analogical reconstruction based on omul [a]cel [a]bun: according 
to the pattern dst < iste ~ acest < ecce iste, there could have developed an dl parallel to 
acel (< ecce tlle)—that is, an dl not directly derived from ille. 
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= ad meum (patris) 
= Johannes ad illo-Georgio 
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= homo ille bonus 
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POLABIAN METRICS 
N. TRUBETZKOY 


We possess only one Polabian folk-song. It is The Bird Wedding which was 
“sung by the Wends when sometimes exhilarated in company” as C. Hennig 
von Jessen remarks, and which was recorded by the latter with melody and 
German translation toward the beginning of the eighteenth century.’ All stanzas 
are metrically almost identical. The first stanza is: 


Text Music 

Kotii més nink& bait? } Dd Df 
Télka més nink& bait? PP) op} 
Télka rici vepa&k (ki- rit it 
Ka&)-naimo ka-dvémo: p )d ‘7 J! 
Jo3 jiz vilho griiznd 36nd, ! er? fre 
Némdg ninks bait iui a 

Joz némdg nink& bait JDP P| 


In the recorder’s German translation: Wer soll Braut sein? Die Eule soll 
Braut sein. Die Eule sprach hinwieder zu ihnen den beiden: Ich bin eine sehr 
hessliche Frau; kan die Braut nicht sein: ich kan die Braut nicht sein. 

In stanzas 2-6 the only changes are as follows: the word ninkd is replaced by 
a different word in each stanza, namely, in stanza 2 by zani3k, 3—trajbndk, 
4—hoayxor, 5—Sénher, 6—spelmdn; and the word télki—by: 2—strezdk, 3— 
vorno, 4—vouckd, 5—szojdnc, 6—biihdn; the words griizna 3énd by: 2—mol3 
harl, 3—corns harl, 4—glupss harl, 5—drdl3 harl, 6—doytha rat, (whereas the 
words harl and rat were extended over two notes as can be seen from the way 
in which they were written: tgaarl and Roat). The last stanza has the following 
form: 


Riiplastajta miijin pajzdun,— 
Bundi vosi dajsko (?) 
Bundi vosé daisko J.Pd.D | J 


Text Music 
Katii més dajsk& bait? ve ae ce 
Lajsk& més daiské bait? Pf! Df 
Lajska rici vap&k (ki- PPPP IDO 
Ka&)-najmo ki-dvémo: DIP) J) 
fess fa 
POPP J 


sy 


1See P. Rost, Die Sprachreste der Dravino-Polaben im Hannéverschen (Leipzig 1907) 
175 ff. 
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In the recorder’s translation: Wer soll Tisch sein? Der Fuchs soll Tisch sein. 
Der Fuchs sprach hinwieder zu ihnen den beiden: Schlagt von einander meinen 
Hintersten; der sei euer Tisch: derselbe sei euer Tisch. 

In Polabian the stress falls on the last syllable, if the latter is long, and on 
the penultima, if the last syllable is short. Furthermore, besides the main stress 
there exists also a secondary stress which falls on the long syllable closest to the 
syllable which carries the main stress. This secondary stress was so strong at 
times that German observers mistook it for the primary.” 

Comparing the text with the melody, we note that the strong morae of the 
melody coincide with either the main stress or the secondary stress; e.g., in all 
stanzas 'katti, 'rici, kd-'naimo, kd-'dvémo; besides in the third stanza 'vorno, in 
the fourth—'hayxor, in the fifth—'sénher and perhaps 'zojdnc, although the 
accentuation 30'jdnc is also possible: in the seventh stanza there is 'riispldstajta 
in any event, and perhaps also 'dajsko, if only that is not a mistake instead of 
dajskd. 

Long vowels without either main or secondary stress do not occur in our text 
(they were rare in Polabian in general); it is thus unknown how they were em- 
ployed in verse. All that can be said with certainty is that short vowels could 
coincide with a strong mora only when they carried the main stress; e.g., in the 
fifth stanza, drail3. There exists, as it were, a tendency to avoid a coincidence of 
a short syllable of the text with a long note of the melody (double mora). 

The metre of the poem is of little originality: it is identical with the metre of 
German dance and children’s songs: the verse consists of two colons; the num- 
ber of syllables in the verse varies but cannot exceed the number of musical 
morae; on the other hand it cannot be less than half of the number of musical 
morae. In the given song the colons consist of four musical morae, but it is quite 
probable that there existed other songs with colons consisting of three morae. 
Vienna 1933° 


2N. Trubetzkoy, Polabische Studien, Sitzwngsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Wien, phil.-hist. Kl. 211.4, 77 ff. (1929). 

3 This study together with the first draft of a metrical inquiry into a poem of St. Con- 
stantine (later published in Zeitschrift fiir slavische Philologie 11.1-3) were sent by the late 
N. Trubetzkoy to R. Jakobson in connection with an Outline of Slavic metrics which both 
of them planned at that time together with F. Spina. 








THE PATTERNING OF ROOT MORPHEMES IN SEMITIC 
JosePpH H. GREENBERG 


It is an obvious, though little-noted fact, that the characteristic triconsonantal 
verb morphemes of Semitic languages (the traditional triliteral roots) do not 
ordinarily contain identical first and second consonants. On the other hand, a 
pattern of identical second and third consonants is of frequent occurrence, con- 
stituting the well-known geminate subtype of Semitic verb. Thus, while sequences 
such as *mmd are virtually non-existent in Semitic languages, Arabic mdd ‘to 
stretch’, frr ‘to flee’ etc. are representatives of a common Semitic type. 

The existence of this degree of patterning led to the present investigation of 
the over-all patterning of the triconsonantal verb morphemes of the Semitic 
languages, particularly Arabic. The most general conclusions are stated here by 
way of anticipation in order to orient the reader in the detailed discussion which 
follows. 

1. In the first two positions, not only identical but homorganic consonants are 
excluded. For example, no Semitic language has triconsonantal verb morphemes 
beginning bm-, since this would involve two labials, or gk-, since such a form would 
contain two velars in the first and second positions. The lack of gemination in 
I-II is therefore seen to be a special case under the rule referring to homorganic 
consonants in general. 

2. Homorganic consonants are likewise excluded in positions two and three, 
though not quite as rigorously as in the first two positions. The rule for positions 
two and three does not preclude identical consonants, as we have seen, so that it 
should be rephrased as referring to homorganic but not identical consonants. 
Thus in Arabic, we have skk ‘to split’ but *%kg, containing nonidentical velars in 
positions two and three could not occur. The geminate type is thus clearly an 
anomaly in terms of the overall patterning of Semitic verbal roots.! 

3. In positions one and three there is marked, but less rigorous exclusion of 
homorganic, including identical consonants, than in other combinations of po- 
sitions. Thus there are few instances of the general type of Arabic glq ‘to be 
disturbed’, with identical first and third consonants or Syriac prm ‘to tear’ with 
homorganic, in this case, labial, consonants in these positions. 

The concept homorganic requires some consideration at this point. The ar- 
ticulatory positions arrived at inductively by the present study of pattern phe- 
nomena agree well with the statements of the early Arab grammarians regarding 
the mazxrag (plural mazxa: rig) literally ‘place of egress’. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing instance is the classification of r, 1, and n as homorganic on the basis of the 


1 This evidence can be considered relevant to the traditional controversy regarding the 
former biconsonantal form of the Semitic triconsonantal roots. That during the Pre-Semitic 
period, the device of gemination was one of the methods of forming triconsonantal roots 
from former consonantals is probable. On the other hand, the existence of geminates in 
Egyptian suggests that some geminates go back to the Hamito-Semitic period; cf. also 
such etymologies as Egyptian tmm equals Proto-Semitic *tmm ‘to finish’. 
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data presented here in full agreement with the statements of Sibawaihi and other 
early Arab grammarians and in contrast with the usual view that n is the nasal 
member of the series containing d and ¢ just as m does, in fact, pattern as a mem- 
ber of the labial series f (Arabic f < Proto Semitic *p), b, m. Not too surpris- 
ingly, w and y do not consistently pattern with any group of consonants. It has 
long been realized that the so-called weak verbs of Semitic, containing w and y 
in various positions, are ‘rationalizations’ by which older forms containing root u 
and 7 were incorporated into the dominant triconsonantal schema. 

Scattered references to various aspects of the phenomena just discussed are 
found in the writings of Arab and Hebrew grammarians and lexicographers. 
Lists of incompatible consonants are found in a few instances.? The closest to a 
general formulation that I have been able to discover is the statement of al- 
Ghawaliqi, echoed by Spitta-Bey, ‘As regards Arabic formations, the most 
excellent are those formed by letters which are distant in their points of forma- 
tion.’’® Some use of this principle is made by Arab lexicographers as a criterion of 
loan-words. For example, the Taj al-‘Aris tells us, under the article sada:b ‘rue 
(an herb)’ that this form is not genuine Arabic because s and d are never found 
in the same Arabic root. The only general study of the topic under discussion is 
that of J. Cantineau, which arrives independently at some of the conclusions de- 
scribed here. However, Cantineau’s study is more restricted in scope, only 
Arabic being considered, and without discussion of patterning in the first and 
third positions. None of the standard Semitic comparative grammars mention 
the topic. 

The key position in the present study is accorded to Arabic because of the 
abundance of lexicographical information and the relative archaism of its phono- 
logical structure. The composition of 3775 verb roots was investigated based on 
the lexicons of Lane and Dozy.® The results of this study are set forth in the 
accompanying tables 1, 2, and 3 describing the patterning in positions I—II, and 
I-III, and II-III respectively. For example, the figure 6 in row g, column s of 
table 1 indicates that there are six Arabic verb roots of the form gs-, while the 
figure 8 in column b row d of table 3 describes the fact that there are eight tri- 
consonantal verb roots in Arabic with 6 in the second, and d in the third po- 


2 Such lists are to be found for Arabic in the Muzhir of Jalal ad-Din Suyiti and in the 
Khasa’is, II, of Ibn-Jinni. In the grammar of Erpenius (Thomae Erpenii Gram- 
matica Arabica, Lugduni, 1748) p. 18 there is an enumeration of litterae incompatibiles 
based on an Arabic source I have not been able to identify. Erpenius is followed closely by 
De Sacy in his Grammaire Arabe, 2nd Ed. Paris, 1831, p. 31. For Hebrew the only mention 
of this topic which I have found is in the Migné Abram of Abraham ben Meir de Balmes 
(Venice, 1523), 21-22. 

I am indebted to Father Herman Merzbach for the reference to Ibn-Jinni as well as for 
enlightening discussion of the topics treated in this paper. 

3 Al-Ghawiligi, Mu‘arrab, ed. Sachau, p. 7 This passage is referred to by W. Spitta-Bey 
in his Grammatik des arabischen Vulgdrdialektes von Aegypten, (Leipzig, 1880), p. 15. 

4 Esquisse d’une Phonologie de ]’Arabe Classique, BSLP, 126: 93-140 (1946). See also the 
discussion in GLECS III, 49-55 (1939). 

5 E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, London and Edinburgh, 1863 ff. and R. Dozy, 
Supplement aux Dictionnaires Arabes, Leyden, 1881. 
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sition. In addition, coefficients of probability for each square in the three tables 
were calculated by the formula = where C equals total occurrences in the 


column, in which the square is located, R equals total occurences in the row in 
which the square is found, n equals 3775, the total number of roots investigated. 
These tables are not reproduced here. Reference is made to them at the appro- 
priate points in the discussion. 

For the Semitic languages other than Arabic, I have not used numerical data. 
For each feature of patterning, the discussion of the Arabic material is followed 
by the consideration of evidence from other Semitic languages. For this purpose 
I have drawn on standard lexical sources chiefly for Syriac, Hebrew, Ugaritic, 
South Arabic, Ethiopic and Assyrian.* In the absence of a Semitic etymological 
dictionary, one of the great desiderata of Semitic studies, the conclusions must 
be viewed merely as first approximations. I believe, however, that they are cor- 
rect in all essential matters. 

The study is concerned chiefly with verbal roots. In Semitic languages, sub- 
stantives are, in general, formed from the same set of root morphemes as verbs. 
There are a few morphemes, some of them biconsonantal, which function as sub- 
stantives only or from which there are only rare denominative verb formations. 
These substantival morphemes, which often violate conspicuously the rules of 
patterning for verbal morphemes, are considered where relevant to the discus- 
sion. 

It is safe to conclude that there are no triconsonantal verbal roots in Proto- 
Semitic with identical first and second consonants. A glance at table 1, with its 
diagonal line of zeroes, will show that there are no instances in Arabic. There is 
the noun dadan ‘plaything’ (probably a nursery word) but this is a purely nom- 
inal root. There are a few verbs in Assyrian which violate the rule, but these 
forms have no correspondences outside of Assyrian. Ethiopic has a few instances 
of verb roots with identical initial and second consonants but these, it is usually 
assumed, result from quadriconsonantal forms involving reduplication of a bi- 
consonantal nucleus, e.g. Ethiopic ssi ‘to leave’ < sisi. The six instances of this 
type in Ethiopic find no correspondences in other Semitic languages. Hebrew has 
a single instance ddh, a Piel formation meaning ‘drive away’. 

There is a less rigid exclusion of identical consonants in the first and third 
positions. In Arabic there are 20 instances. The total expected frequency for 
roots with identical first and third roots is 154.4 + 12.4.7 The number of occur- 


6 The chief lexicographical sources utilised for languages other than Arabic were: J. 
Payne-Smith A Compendious Syriac Dictionary, Oxford, 1903; J. Levi Wérterbuch iiber die 
talmudim und midraschim, 4 vols., 2nd ed., Berlin and Vienna, 1924; W. Muss-Arnolt A 
Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language; W. Gesenius Hebrdisches und aramdisches 
Handwérterbuch wiber das alte Testament, 16 ed. Leipzig, 1915 (ed. F. Buhl) ; C. Conti Rossini 
Chrestomathia Arabica Meridionalis Epigraphica, Rome, 1931; C. H. Gordon Ugaritic 
Handbook, Rome 1947; C. F. Dillman, Lexicon Linguae Ethiopicae, Leipzig 1865; Leslau, 
Wolf, Lexicon Sogotri, Paris 1938. 


7 The first figure given is the expected frequency on the basis of the formula = men- 


tioned above. The number which follows, preceded by +, is the size of one standard error 
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rences are significantly fewer than might be expected. A small number of in- 
stances are also found in other Semitic languages, e.g. 14 in Syriac, 9 in Hebrew, 
2 in Assyrian. However there is only one certain instance of a proto-Semitic 
verbal root of this form, nin ‘to give’. It is therefore striking that so many Semitic 
substantival roots have identical first and third consonants. Among common 
Semitic substantives of this pattern are: *§mé ‘sun’, *bwb ‘door, gate’, *tlt ‘three’, 
*nwn ‘fish’; *tht ‘underneath’, *lyl ‘might’, *8r§ ‘root’. 

It has been seen that identity in the second and third position, the so-called 
geminate verb type, is a standard Semitic formation. Such forms abound in all 
the Semitic languages and in numerous instances they can be referred to Proto- 
Semitic originals. 

The first articulatory position to be considered is that of the laryngal or glottal 
sounds of which there are assumed to be two, *? and *h, in Proto-Semitic. The 
evidence adduced in this study will indicate that the laryngal and the pharyngal 
series which is next forward to it in articulatory position, behave in the same 
fashion and should be considered as a single class of consonants on the basis of 
the patterning displayed in the combinations considered here. There is no doubt, 
of course, that the two articulatory positions are distinct in existing Semitic 
languages and, no doubt, in Proto-Semitic likewise. 

Regarding the laryngals in Arabic, two of the six possible types of combinations 
involving ? and h do not occur, roots with ? in the second and h in the third 
position and those with h in the first position and ? in the second position. Since 
only 1.0 + 1.0 (—1.0 8.D.) roots are expected in the first instance, and 2.3 + 
1.5 (—1.5 8.D.) in the second, these zeroes are quite without significance. There 
is a total of 22 instances of roots in Arabic containing both ? and h in comparison 
with an over-all expectancy of 19.0 + 4.4 (+0.7 S8.D.). We are therefore justi- 
fied in concluding that ? and A do not occur any less frequently together in the 
same root, than would be expected on a chance basis. In other words, the rule 
regarding the non-occurrence of consonants with the same point of articulation 
does not hold in this instance in Arabic. However, in other Semitic languages, 
examples of roots involving both laryngals are quite rare, 4 in Hebrew, 1 in 
Ethiopic, 3 in Syriac. There is only one certain instance of a Proto-Semitic verbal 
root containing two laryngeals, *hn? ‘to be agreeable, sweet, etc.’. A possible 
Proto-Semitic root is hm?, depending upon whether one considers plausible the 
connection in meaning between Arabic to tear or wear out a garment and Syriac 
disregard, neglect. The root ?hb ‘to love’ attested from Hebrew and Ugaritic only 
will be assigned to Proto-Semitic by those who deny the Canaanite status of 
Ugaritic. Another root hd? ‘to be tranquil’ is only known from South Semitic 





2 
(c) based on the formula "A e— = where e indicates the expected frequency, based on the 


above formula, and n is the total number of roots, 3775. The number in parentheses gives 
the number of standard errors of the observed frequency. 

Some idea of the significance of the standard deviation may be gathered from the follow- 
ing:158.E. indicates 31.74% (that is slightly less than one chance in three) that the deviation is 
due to chance; 2 S.E. gives 4.56%; 3 S.E.—0.27%; 4 S.E.—_0.0063%; 5 S.E.—0.000057%. Most 
tables do not give values for over 3.5 8.D. at which points the probability of chance is 
practically infinitesimal. 
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(Arabic and Ethiopic). *?hl ‘to dwell’ is clearly a denominative from the word 
for tent (Heb. ?é6hel). There is likewise the nominal morpheme *?lh, *?1 ‘God’. 
Our conclusion then, is that for Proto-Semitic there is only one certain, and two 
other possible verb root morphemes containing both laryngals. By and large, 
this state of affairs continues in Semitic languages other than Arabic. In Arabic, 
however, a number of presumably recent formations has obscured the older 
pattern. 

The next series of consonants in respect to forwardness of articulation are the 
voiced pharyngal ¢ and the unvoiced pharyngal h. Here the general rule clearly 
holds. There is only one recorded instance in our tables for Arabic whereas the 
expected frequency for all combinations is 39.7 + 6.3 (—6.1 8.D.). Instances 
are rare or non-existent in other Semitic languages and there is no verbal or 
nominal root which can be plausibly reconstructed for Proto-Semitic which con- 
tains both ¢ and h. 

It was stated above that, with reference to the functioning of the patterns 
under consideration here, the laryngals and pharyngals behaved as though they 
were members of the same articulatory series. Part of the evidence for this con- 
sists in the fact that laryngals and pharyngals tend not to occur together in the 
same verb roots. In Arabic there are no instances of verbal roots with laryngals 
and pharyngals in the second and third position. This is highly significant in 
view of the expected frequency of 29.2 + 5.4 (—5.48.D.). The total numbers of 
Arabic verb roots containing both a laryngal and pharyngal is 23 and this is 
likewise significantly small when compared with the expected frequency of 108.3 
+ 10.4 (—8.2 S.D.). There is thus, definite evidence of patterning in this direc- 
tion. In other Semitic languages there is a general absence of laryngals and 
pharyngals in positions two and three. In other positions such roots are few in 
number, Hebrew, for example, has a total of eight, with none in the second and 
third positions. Ethiopic four, of which one is in the second and third position. 
There are, however, a few instances of roots with both laryngals and pharyngals 
which are no doubt Proto-Semitic. In positions one and two, we have *chr ‘be 
lustful’ and *ghd, Arabic ‘be heedful, admonish’, Syriac ‘recount, remember’ as 
well as the substantival ?hd ‘one’; in positions one and three there are *h{? ‘be 
sinful, err’ and *?nh ‘groan’. There are no instances of Proto-Semitic verbal 
roots with pharyngal and laryngal in the second and third position. There are 
possibly too few examples to draw conclusions concerning a special tendency of 
h to occur with ?, and ¢ to occur with h in Proto-Semitic. In the individual 
languages, however, this phenomenon is quite marked. For example, of the 23 
Arabic instances of roots containing a pharyngal or laryngal, 22 conform to this 
pattern, while all of the 12 Hebrew instances are of this kind, and likewise the 
4 Ethiopic. In Syriac, of the six instances not involving final ?, five conform. Those 
with final ? are not relevant because there has been coalescence here with verbs 
containing third radical w and y and most of the Syriac instances are from forms 
without original ?8 

The next set of consonants to be considered are the pair x and y which I shall 


8 If, following Cantineau, we assume (entirely on the basis of pattern since there is no 
evidence to demonstrate it) that ? is the voiced counterpart of h, it will be noticed that it is 
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call post-velar without meaning to imply anything precise in regard to their 
point of articulation. The Arab grammarians describe their articulation as far- 
ther back than the velars k, g, and g. That they are not merely fricatives in the 
same articulatory position as the velar stops but are pronounced farther back is 
shown by their tendency almost everywhere in Semitics to become pharyngals. 
The present evidence indicates that they pattern in a manner different from the 
velar stops. 

In Arabic, there is a single instance of a root containing two post-velar con- 
sonants. The expected frequency is 10.4 + 3.2 (—2.98.D.), so that the occur- 
rence of only a single case is quite significant. Examples of roots of this type in 
other Semitic languages are extremely rare. It may be confidently concluded 
that no roots containing two post-velar consonants existed in Proto-Semitic. 

The post-velars display a marked tendency not to occur both with consonants 
in the positions immediately to the back, the pharyngals h and ¢ and laryngals 
? and h and the velars k, g, ¢ to the front. In Arabic there are no roots containing 
a post-velar and a pharyngal in the first and second position. There are seven in 
positions one and three and two in positions two and three. As usual, the pattern- 
ing is least rigid in positions one and three. In all instances we have a x followed 
by an ¢.°The total number of occurrences, 9, is significantly small since the 
expected frequency is 91.1 + 9.5 (—8.6S.D.). On the other hand, the 7 instances 
of roots with initial z and final ¢ are approximately what would be expected, the 
expected frequency here being 5.95 + 2.4 (+ 0.48.D.). In Hebrew z has become 
hand has coalesced with ¢. The absence of roots in Hebrew with two pharyngals, 
noted above in the course of the discussion of pharyngal consonants, is therefore 
also proof of the non-existence of roots containing both a post-velar and a 
pharyngal. In Syriac, the same consolidation of the post-velar with the pharyn- 
gals has taken place. There are a few instances of roots with pharyngals in the 
first and third positions in Syriac but it is uncertain whether we have to do with 
original pharyngals or post-velars which have become pharyngals, because of the 
absence of cognates from other languages. In Ethiopic x remains distinct while + 
becomes gq. There is a root x8¢, ‘to be silent’ which is possibly cognate with 
Arabic x&¢ ‘to be lowly, submissive, to fear’. If so, the root is still only attested as 
South Semitic, and need not go back to Proto-Semitic. There are no roots con- 
taining both a post-velar and a pharyngal which can be demonstrated to be 
Proto-Semitic. 

It is a phase of the similar functioning of pharyngal and laryngal consonants, 
mentioned above, that just as the pharyngals, do not occur with the post-velar, 
likewise the laryngals display a strong tendency not to occur with consonants of 
the post-velar series. In Arabic, the expected number of roots containing a laryn- 
gal and a post-velar is 57 + 7.5. Actually only 11 instances are found (—6.1 
8.D.). There are no examples in II-III where the expected frequency is 12.7 + 
3.5 (—3.6 8.D.). In I-III, however, the patterning is, as usual, weakest with 7 





precisely the combination of a voiced consonant in one position with the unvoiced in the 
other that occurs. 
* See note 8 above. 
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examples of the expected 20.8 + 4.6 (—2.9S.D.). Of the total of 11 examples, 10 
involve ? and zx, while the remaining one contains y and h.” All of the few Proto- 
Semitic instances involve ? and x only. These are the verbal roots *xb? ‘with- 
draw, hide’; xt? ‘err, sin’; ?xd ‘take, seize’; *?nx ‘sigh, groan’. There are also the 
substantive roots ?xr ‘other’; ?rx ‘path, way’ (from which denominative verbs 
in Northwest Semitic) and *?z(w) ‘brother’. 

The post-velars likewise tend not to occur with the velar stops k, g, and q 
which form the next series of consonants toward the front of the mouth. In 
Arabic there is one such root in I-II, four iz II-III, and twenty in I-III. For 
this latter position the expected frequency is 35.1 + 5.9 (—2.68.D.) so that, as 
happens frequently, the pattern tends not to hold in this respect. The general 
coalescence of the post-velars with the pharyngals does not permit an effective 
estimate of the frequency of roots containing a post-velar and a laryngal in 
languages other than Arabic. In Ethiopic, where the post-velar x remains distinct 
from the pharyngal h, there are five roots containing x and a velar stop. The 
probable Proto-Semitic instances in four of the five instances are in the I-III 
position. They are *zrq ‘perforate, cut’; *zlq ‘apportion, allot’; *rnq ‘strangle’ 
and *yng ‘be coquettish, of dainty habits.’ The remaining instance is *ngz, 
‘crack, perforate’. 

The velar stops as we have just seen, occur only rarely with the post-velar 
spirants. Roots containing two velar stops are extremely rare in Semitic lan- 
guages and probably never existed in Proto-Semitic. In Arabic, I have recorded 
only four examples, in Hebrew none, in Ethiopic three. 

The four series mentioned thus far, laryngals, pharyngals, post-velars, and 
velars occur freely with all consonants farther forward in their point of articula- 
tion. On the other hand, there are rules of non-occurrence among the series 
themselves, by which they are linked with each other. Such a collection of series 
within which relationships of this kind obtain I call a section. The four series just 
mentioned form a section which will be called that of the back consonants. The 
complex set of relationships among the series of this back section is now to be 
considered. First we may consolidate the laryngals and pharyngals into one series 
because of their like behaviour, and assign this group the symbol LP. The post- 
velars, forming the next series forward may be symbolically put as PV. The 
velar stops, constituting the most forward of the back consonants will be indi- 
cated by V. The rule, then, is that consonants in the same series and adjacent 
series tend not to occur together, provided, the series is still within the same back 
position. PV consonants occur only rarely with consonants of the series imme- 
diately in back, LP, and in front, V. On the other hand, V occurs freely with LP, 
since these are not adjacent series. Otherwise stated the only combination of back 
consonants which occur freely are those in which one member is a velar, and the 
other a laryngal or pharyngal. 

The next series, which is at the same time a section, is that of the liquids J, r, 
and n. In the I-II position, which will be considered first here, Arabic displays 


10 See note 8 above. 
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only 5 examples, all of them instances of r in the first position and n in the second. 
The absence of any Arabic roots beginning with rl, lr, nr, nl, or In is striking in 
view of the high frequency of liquid consonants. The expected number of roots 
containing liquids in the first and second position is 83.0 + 9.1 (—8.6 S.D.), 
so that the occurrence of only 5 is highly significant. On the other hand, the 
expected number of roots beginning rn is 9.8 + 3.1 (—1.58.D.), so that, it cannot 
be said that these five occurrences are very significantly fewer than the number of 
instances expected by chance. In other Semitic languages, roots beginning with 
two liquids are likewise rare. Hebrew has one in rn, Syriac only two, both be- 
ginning rn. Assyrian has a single root in nl, and one in rn (only verbal noun at- 
tested in this case). There is a single authenticated instance of a Proto-Semitic 
root beginning with two liquids, *rnn referring to varying types of humanly 
produced noises ‘to cry, whine, shout with joy, ete.’ 

In the II-III position, patternings are less vigorous, though still conspicuous, 
particularly in view of the high over-all frequency of the liquid consonants. In 
Arabic, there are 11 instances, 9 of which involve r and n, in contrast with an 
expected frequency of 93.1 + 9.6 (—8.5 S.D.). Examples of verbal roots of this 
kind are rare in other Semitic languages. No verbal root containing liquids in the 
second and third position can be reconstructed for Proto-Semitic. On the other 
hand, there are several substantival roots of this form, namely, *grn ‘threshing 
floor’ and *grn ‘horn’ and *yrl ‘uncircumcised.’ 

In position I-III, patterning is far less rigorous. In Arabic it breaks down 
almost completely. The only conspicuous instance in which the general tendency 
of liquids not to occur together asserts itself is in the fact that there is only one 
example of a root with / in the first position and r in the third. The total number 
of roots with liquids in the first and third positions is 79. In comparison with the 
expected 93.5 + 9.7, this is not significantly few (—1.5. S.D.). There is evidence, 
though, that a somewhat greater degree of patterning prevailed in Proto-Semitic. 
This is particularly true with regard to / and r. We have seen that in Arabic there 
is only a single instance of a verbal root with initial / and final r. No roots of this 
kind are found in Hebrew, Ethiopic, or Syriac, and none can be attributed to 
Proto-Semitic. Arabic has numerous roots with initial r and final /, but none are 
found in Ethiopic and Hebrew only has two. There are four in Syriac. There 
appears to be no certain instance of a Proto-Semitic verbal root with initial r 
and /. There are, however, the nouns *rgl ‘foot’ and *ral ‘ewe’. Taking the present 
evidence concerning r and / together with the results of the discussion regarding 
liquids in other positions, it is seen that there is no provable instance of a verbal 
root in Proto-Semitic which contains both r and I. In positions I-III, roots with 
initial n and final / are found in all the Semitic languages and a number of them 
are Proto-Semitic. On the other hand, those with initial / and final n are relatively 
infrequent in the various languages and no verbal root of this form can be traced 
to Proto-Semitic. Again there are substantival forms *l8n ‘tongue’ and *lbn 
‘white, milk’. Roots containing r and n, whether with r in the first position and n 
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in the third or vice versa, are common in all the Semitic languages and there are 
a number of attested verbal roots of this type. 

On the basis of the facts just cited, it can be seen that of the three liquid con- 
sonants, r and / occur together least, which suggests that these two consonants 
are the most similar. A somewhat lesser degree of resemblance is found between 
land n, and least between r and n, using this criterion. The liquids are found to 
occur freely with all non-liquid consonants, both those in front and in back of 
their point of articulation. They therefore form a section. 

A third large section, within which the relationships are very intricate, is that 
of the front consonants consisting of sibilant, dental and interdental series. First 
to be considered is the status of the much-discussed consonant which, in the 
present tables, is conventionally transcribed d. Its suggested value in Proto- 
Semitic has varied all the way from Brockelmann’s d to Vilenéik’s yy which 
would make it a member of the series here called post-velar. A lateral articula- 
tion has sometimes been suggested on the basis of certain modern Arabic pro- 
nunciations. Cantineau, combining the interdental with the lateral interpreta- 
tion, suggests that for Arabic, at least, we have “une spirante interdentale 
emphatique suivie d’un appendice lateral.’ The present evidence lends no sup- 
port to Vilen¢ik’s theory that d belongs to the post-palatal series. We find d 
occurring with x and y 32 times in all positions, far more than the expected num- 
ber of occurrences, 17.6. The data presented here do not lend much support to 
the lateral theory either. With / itself there are 11 occurrences, a rather large 
number of instances in view of the general low frequency of d. This is still less 
than the expected frequency 22.9 + 4.8 (—2.5 8.D.). However d occurs freely 
with the other liquids r and n. A general perusal of the tables accompanying this 
article will suffice to show that d belongs squarely in the section of front con- 
sonants although the evidence is not decisive in respect to the position it occupies 
within this section. With the sibilants §, s, z, and s, there are no occurrences in 
I-II, none in II-III and only 2 in I-III, where, as we have seen, the patterning 
is often weak. The total expected frequency of d with sibilants in all positions is 
44.2 + 6.6, so that the total actual frequency of 2 is highly significant. The 
consonant d likewise occurs only twice in all positions with the interdentals ¢, d, 
and ¢ again in I-III. In view of the very low general frequency of the interdentals 
this is somewhat less significant than the tendency of d not to occur with the 
sibilants. The total expected frequency is here 14.6 + 3.8; thus the observed 
frequency 2 gives —3.3 8.D., a significant figure. d occurs somewhat more fre- 
quently with the dentals, particularly with d. There is 1 example in I-II, 4 in 
II-III and 7 in I-III. Of this total 12 instances, 6 are with d including all those 
not in I-III. The expected frequency of d with dental stops is 36.6 + 6.1 and the 
observed total of 12 gives —4.0S.D., significantly fewer than the expected num- 
ber of instances. In all this, d behaves like a member of the sibilant or interdental 
series, since, it will be shown later, sibilants and interdentals occur only rarely 


11 J. Cantineau, Les Parlers Arabes du Horan, (Paris, 1946), p. 101. 
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together while both combine with somewhat greater frequency with the dental 
series though still less often than would be expected on a chance basis. The 
present data, then, support the interpretation of d, either as a sibilant or inter- 
dental fricative.! 

Thus far only the Arabic evidence has been considered. d is only kept as a 
distinct phoneme in classical Ethiopic. Elsewhere, except in Aramaic, it merges 
with s. The same general features as those of Arabic concerning the patterning 
of d, are found in Ethiopic. It occurs a total of 5 times with sibilants (which rep- 
resent either Proto-Semitic interdentals or Proto-Semitic sibilants). Four of 
the five instances with dentals involve d. There is absolute incompatibility be- 
tween d and s both in Ethiopic and Arabic. For Proto-Semitic not a single verbal 
root involving d and a sibilant or d with an interdental can be reconstructed. 
We have, however, the substantive *drs ‘molar tooth’ with a denominative 
verb in some languages. Only attested from South Semitic is Ethiopic dbs 
‘to be weak’ which we can compare with the Arabic adjective dabi:s, ‘weak’ 
cited by Freytag in his lexicon. With dentals we have Proto-Semitic *dbt ‘to 
seize’ and *dmd ‘to join’ and South Semitic *dhd ‘to slip’, *gdd ‘to cut, harvest’. 

It is generally assumed that there are five sibilants in Proto-Semitic, s, z, s, 
§ and §. They are all kept apart only in Hebrew and South Arabic. There is 
great uncertainty regarding the phonetic values of s, § and § in Proto-Semitic. I 
simply use them here as conventional transcriptions of the three sibilants cor- 
responding to the sounds indicated by samekh, Sin and Sin respectively in Hebrew 
orthography. 

In Arabic samekh and Sin are represented by s, and sin by &. There are thus 
four sibilants in classical Arabic §, s, z, and s. There are 6 roots containing two 
different sibilants in the I-II position. Since Arabic s has two origins in Proto- 
Semitic the possibility must be considered that roots containing two occur- 
rences of s represent these two different sibilants of Proto-Semitic, that is samekh 
and sin. There are no examples of this in I-II. In II-III there is a single instance 
of a root containing two different sibilants. Roots containing s in both second and 
third position are of course, common. They are instances of the usual geminate 
type and doubtless all represent instances of the gemination of the same sibilant. 
In I-II there are 10 instances of roots with two different sibilants and 4 cases of 
roots with s in both the first and the third positions. It is noteworthy that all of 
the examples of roots with two different sibilants are of the same type, a § pre- 
ceding some other sibilant. I believe that this is the result of a general rule of 
change operative in Arabic which can be stated in the following terms. Wherever, 
in an Arabic root s, continuing Proto-Semitic sin, was followed by a sibilant, in- 


12 On the basis of other types of evidence than that discussed here, it would seem that 
d is asibilant rather than an interdental in Proto-Semitic and classical Arabic. Its closeness 
to $ as evidenced by the fact that it coalesces with it three times independently within 
Semitic (Canaanite, Assyrian, later Ethiopian languages) and that a diacritic over $ was 
chosen to represent it by the Arabs, is far too often ignored in the attempt to explain more 
unusual developments. The earlier Arab grammarians all assign it the same place of articu- 
lation as § so that it may well have been an emphatic $ in the classical period. The place 
assigned to qd in the tables accompanying this article is based on this assumption. 
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cluding a second instance of 3in itself, in the same root, whether verbal or sub- 
stantival, the s is dissimilated to §. This is well-known in the instances of the 
common nouns for ‘sun’ and ‘root’. For ‘sun’, one reconstructs Proto-Semitic 
*§m8, with two Sins. Instead of the expected *sms in Arabic, we get Sms. Likewise 
for ‘root’, Proto-Semitic *%rs. Arabic has &rs in place of the expected *srs. In the 
few instances where we have two examples of s in Arabic in the same root, the 
first should come from Proto-Semitic samekh rather than sin. The total expected 
frequency of roots with two different sibilants in Arabic together with the ex- 
pected frequency of s in the first and third positions is 121.2 + 11.0. The actual 
frequency of 22, of which 10 in the I-III position, and of these 4 of the form s-s 
is therefore highly significant. 

In other Semitic languages roots which might derive from Proto-Semitic forms 
with different sibilants are likewise rare. In Ethiopic, there are 4 besides one root 
in initial and final s which in view of the similar development of the sibilants to 
that of Arabic, might be the reflex of a Proto-Semitic root with two different 
sibilants. In Hebrew there are 13, of which 7 are in I-III. There are a few in- 
stances in the other Semitic languages. There are two verbal roots, known from 
Arabic and Hebrew which may be Proto-Semitic. If Hebrew Ssc¢ ‘to tear (Piel)’, 
is related to Arabic 3s¢ ‘have a gap, be distant’, then, in accordance with the 
sibilant dissimilation law, ennunciated above for Arabic, we must reconstruct 
Proto-Semitic *%s¢. Likewise, if Arabic Szr ‘look at askew’, ‘twist cord from the 
left’, is cognate with Hebrew zr ‘to be twisted (Hophal)’, it will derive from 
Proto-Semitic *Szr. 

The sibilants display a marked tendency in Arabic not to occur in the same 
roots as the consonants of the interdental series. There are 14 instances in Arabic, 
of which 7 are in I-II, none in II-III and 7 in I-III. All of these instances are of 
the same type, a § preceding an interdental. It is tempting to assume that a gen- 
eral rule of dissimilation is at work here also, by which Arabic s is dissimilated 
to § before a following interdental. Involved also is the possibility of transposi- 
tion of a sequence interdental-sibilant to sibilant-interdental of the type to be 
discussed below in connection with sequences of dentals and sibilants. 

Since the interdentals remain as an independent series elsewhere, only in South 
Arabic, and, partly, in Ugaritic, there is little that can be said regarding the oc- 
currence of interdentals and sibilants within the same root in other Semitic 
languages. No verbal root can be attributed to Proto-Semitic containing a sibi- 
lant and an interdental. There is one instance of a substantival root, *Sdt ‘six’. 

While, as has been seen, the sibilants are incompatible with the interdentals, 
this is not so, in general, with regard to the patterning of sibilants with the dental 
stops i, d and {¢. The facts, however, are complex and deserve a closer analysis. 

In Arabic there are 52 examples of roots containing sibilants and dentals in 
I-II. The total expected would be 82.0 + 9.1 (—3.3 S.D.). The curious fact is 
that these 52 occurrences are by no means randomly distributed. Of the 24 pos- 
sible combinations of the four sibilants with the three dentals in either order, 13 
do not occur. Two observations may be offered. There are no combinations in- 
volving z Of the missing 13 combinations, 8 involve a dental preceding a sibilant. 
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In fact, of the 52 roots, 45 contain a sibilant, followed by a dental and only 7 a 
dental followed by a sibilant. This can hardly be accidental and is confirmed by 
data from other Semitic languages. In Hebrew, of 26 roots with dentals and 
sibilants in the I-II position, 24 have sibilant followed by dental and only 2 
dental followed by sibilant. (One must remember, however, that Hebrew sibilants 
are also the reflex of Proto-Semitic interdentals.) In Syriac, similarly, there are 
26 instances of roots beginning with sibilants, followed by a dental and only 3 with 
the sequence dental—sibilant. Hebrew has no example of a root containing z 
and a dental in I-II, Syriac only one. 

This general picture is confirmed for Proto-Semitic. A number of roots can be 
reconstructed with initial sibilant and following dental, e.g. *8ty ‘drink’, *sir 
‘hide, conceal’, but not a single instance of a dental followed by a sibilant. Here, 
again, there is a substantival exception *t3¢ ‘nine’. Likewise, we cannot attribute 
to Proto-Semitic any root containing a z accompanied by a dental in I-II. I 
can offer no explanation for the non-occurrence of z. In regard to the absence of 
the sequence dental followed by sibilant, however, an obvious hypothesis is at 
hand. The rule in Proto-Semitic that the t- of the reflexive occurs before initial 
root consonants other than sibilants, but after sibilants, must be the result of a 
transposition of the sequence dental plus sibilant to sibilant plus dental. If we 
assume that this rule applied to two initial consonants of the verbal root as well, 
the present phenomena can be explained. Assuming there were once verbal 
roots with an initial dental followed by a sibilant in the second position, these 
roots have become instances of sibilant initials followed by dentals in accord- 
ance with this principle of transposition. 

In II-III, there are 47 roots in Arabic containing dentals and sibilants. The 
expected frequency is 77.8 + 8.8 (—3.5 8.D.). Thus both here and in I-II, al- 
though there are a considerable number of roots in Arabic of this kind, they are 
still significantly fewer than would be expected on a chance basis. Here again 
there are no examples of combinations involving z. Combinations involving a 
dental followed by a sibilant occur freely; there are 18 examples. The transpo- 
sition rule mentioned above only applies to the first two positions in the root. 

The other Semitic languages agree with Arabic in all essentials. Hebrew has an 
equal number of roots with dental preceding sibilant and dental following sibi- 
lant. There are no instances with z. Similarly in Syriac there are almost equal 
numbers of roots with the dental preceding or following the sibilant, and there 
are no roots with z. 

For Proto-Semitic we reconstruct a number of roots with sibilant following 
dental, e.g. *lt ‘to hammer, whet’ and with dental following sibilant *wsd ‘to es- 
tablish’. Here, also there are no examples of z. 

In positions I-III there are approximately the anticipated number of roots in 
Arabic, 81, with 81.1 + 9.0 as the expected frequency. The distribution among 
those in which the dental precedes the sibilant and vice versa is about what would 
be expected on a chance basis. Of dental preceding sibilant, there are 22 in- 
stances; the expected frequency is 23.8 + 4.9. Sibilants precede dentals in 59 
cases. Here the expected frequency is 57.3 + 7.6. There are some instances in- 
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volving z. In other Semitic languages roots with dentals and sibilants in I-II 
are similarly frequent and for Proto-Semitic, a fair number of such roots can be 
constructed, including some with initial dental *dw%, *dy3 ‘tread, thresh,’ *dré 
‘seek’ and some with z, *zwd, *zyd ‘increase’, *zbd ‘endow with’. 

The series of dental stops consists of t, d, and {. There are no examples in 
Arabic of roots with dentals in the first two positions. The expected frequencies 
are 15.8 + 4.0 (—3.08.D.). This is true of the other Semitic languages also. No 
verbal or substantival root with dentals in the first two positions can be assumed 
for Proto-Semitic. In II-III, Arabic has only three examples of roots with two 
different dentals. All of them end in ¢d. This is significantly below the theoretical 
frequency of 23.0 + 4.8 (—3.0 8.D.). Ethiopic has one root in dt. Syriac has 
two in dt, but in one of them ¢ is the reflex of Proto-Semitic t. Hebrew has one 
verbal root in td. For Proto-Semitic, there is one possible verbal root gtd ‘be 
prepared, ready’ but it may be a denominative form from the more common 
adjectival form gati:d ‘prepared, ready, future’. There are likewise the sub- 
stantival forms *wid ‘peg’, *gtd ‘goat’. 

In I-III, as usual, there are more examples. In Arabic, we find 7 where 17.1 + 
4.1 are expected. The standard deviation of —1.4 is not very significant. In- 
stances of dentals in I-III are rare elsewhere. For Proto-Semitic, we have only 
*trd ‘drive away’ as a verbal root and no substantival examples. 

The patterning of the dentals with the sibilants has been considered above. 
The interrelations of the dentals and interdentals remains to be considered. In 
Arabic, there are 4 cases in I-II, expected frequency 21.0 + 4.6 (—3.8 S.D.). 
In II-III we find 6 where the expectation is 22.2 + 4.7 (—4.3 §.D.). In both 
these instances, then, we find some occurrences but significantly fewer than 
would be expected. In I-III there are 12 such roots; the expected frequency is 
22.2 + 4.7 (—2.2, §.D.). This is considerably less significant. 

Since elsewhere, outside of South Arabic and Ugaritic, for both of which our 
lexical resources are slight, the interdentals are not preserved as a series, de- 
scriptive evidence for languages outside of Arabic cannot be cited. For Proto- 
Semitic, there are the following substantival examples: *tdy ‘breast’; *dt? ‘grass’; 
*Sdt ‘six’. There is one verb root hdt ‘to happen’. Note that all of these examples 
involve d and t. 

The last series of front consonants to be considered are the interdental con- 
tinuants ¢, d, and ¢. Their relationships with the sibilants and dentals have al- 
ready been treated. Since, as already noted, the interdentals, outside of classical 
Arabic, have merged with the sibilants or dentals, only the Arabic evidence will 
be considered here. There are no examples in Arabic of roots with two interdental 
consonants in any position. Because of the very low frequency of these conso- 
nants, this is not as significant as in the case of other series. The total expected 
frequency is 9.3 + 3.1 (—3.0 8.D.). There are no verb or substantive roots in 
Proto-Semitic containing two interdentals. 

The fourth and last section consists of a single series, that of the labial con- 
sonants p, b, and m. In South Semitic (Arabic and Ethiopic) p > f. In I-II there 
are no instances in classical Arabic of roots with two labials. The expected fre- 
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quency is 54.6 + 7.3 (—7.58.D.), so that this is highly significant. Other Semitic 
languages also do not have roots with two labials in I-II and no Proto-Semitic 
verb or noun root of this type can be reconstructed. 

In II-III, there is a single Arabic root ending in bm. The expected frequency is 
71.2 + 8.4 (—8.48.D.), again highly significant. Elsewhere are no verbal roots 
of this kind and none can be assumed for Proto-Semitic. Hebrew has ybm in the 
Piel form ‘perform the levirate’, no doubt a denominate from the noun for 
‘brother-in-law’. Syriac has this verb likewise. 

In I-III, instances are more frequent; Arabic has 16 instances of which 11 
have initial f and final m, the other 5 initial b and final m. The expected frequency 
is 72.0 + 8.5 (—6.5 §.D.). Other Semitic languages have roots of this kind 
virtually all with initial p or b and final m. A few roots of this kind can be assigned 
to Proto-Semitic: *psm ‘split’, *prm ‘tear’, *bsm ‘be pleasant’, *bhm ‘be silent, 
stupid’, and the substantive *phm ‘charcoal’." 

Our conclusions in regard to Proto-Semitic may be summed up as follows: 

1. Outside of w and y, there are four sections of consonants, back consonants 
(?, h, h, G, x, y, k, g, @), liquids (r, 1, n), front consonants (d, §, §, s, z, s, t, d, t, 
t, d, t) and labials (p, b, m). Consonants of any one section occur freely with those 
of any other section in the formation of triconsonantal verb morphemes. 

2. Different consonants of the same order tend not to appear in the same tri- 
consonantal verb morpheme, except that: 

a. In the section of back consonants, the velars (k, g, g) occur freely both with 
the pharyngeals (z, ¢) and the laryngeals (?, h). 

b. In the front section, sibilants occur fairly freely with the dental stops ¢, 
d, t. In I-II position, the sibilant always precedes the dental (rule of trans- 
position). 

3. The rule of the previous paragraph applies with considerable rigor to I-II 
and II-III. It is less marked in I-III, where it sometimes breaks down com- 
pletely. 

4. There are no Proto-Semitic roots with identical consonants in the first and 
second positions and probably none with identical consonants in the first and 
third positions. On the other hand, identical second and third consonants are 
very common. 

5. The above statements only apply to the verb root morphemes. Substantival 
morphemes frequently violate them. For example, of the numerals from one to 
ten, no less than four transgress the usual rules applicable to verb morphemes 
(?hd ‘one’, tlt ‘three’, Sdt ‘six’, tsg ‘nine’). 

It is to be noted that these rules only apply within the morpheme. There is no 
objection to a sequence of two like consonants where one of them belongs to an- 
other morpheme, e.g. a prefix or a suffix. Thus we may perfectly well have in 


13 Something should be said at this point about quadriconsonantal forms. They all dis- 
play a similar pattern of conjugation in Semitic languages. Yet it would seem that no single 
quadriconsonantal root can be referred with certainty to Proto-Semitic. In Arabic, allow- 
ing for denominatives and loans, the same general patterns of consonantal avoidance appear 
in the quadriconsonantal as in the triconsonantal forms. 
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Arabic narkabu ‘we ride’ with an initial sequence of n-r, inasmuch as n is a 
separate prefix morpheme indicating the first person plural subject, or mifta:h 
‘key’ < fth ‘to open’ where m- is a prefix forming nouns of place and instrument. 
That the state of affairs reconstructed for Proto-Semitic is the result of dissimila- 
tive processes applied to adjacent consonants is obvious. The relative absence of 
patterning in I-III shows that it is consonants in sequence that are chiefly in- 
volved. On the other hand, that they be in close juncture without an intervening 
vowel does not seem to be necessary. Ordinarily, in Semitic languages, the second 
and third consonants of the verb do not occur in immediate sequence in verbal 
forms (the verbal noun, however, frequently has the gatl form). 

The question arises as to whether the dissimilative changes postulated here 
occurred during the Proto-Semitic period, or whether it is to be referred even fur- 
ther back, at least to the Proto-Hamito-Semitic period. A preliminary investiga- 
tion of this question was attempted by examining the constitution of verbal roots 
in Egyptian. Until the phonology of Proto-Hamito-Semitic is reconstructed and 
the regular developments leading to the earliest forms of Egyptian can be stated 
with some precision, there must of course, be considerable difficulties in de- 
ciding the question on the basis of Egyptian evidence. Berber and other Hamito- 
Semitic languages outside of Egyptian did not seem suitable, because they are 
only documented from the recent period. 

My conclusion is that, although much remains to be explained, it is probable 
that the type of patterning described here for Proto-Semitic was likewise present 
in Proto-Hamito-Semitic. 

The pattern is much obscured in Egyptian because of the coalescence within 
Egyptian of consonants originally belonging to different and compatible series 
and sections. Thus Egyptian ? frequently corresponds to Proto-Semitic *r, *1, 
and, without doubt, it is Semitic which is conservative and Egyptian which has 
innovated in this respect. The result is, that in Egyptian, ? occurs freely with 
laryngals and pharyngal consonants in the same verb roots. 

We may test our hypothesis best where there is a series which has been rela- 
tively undisturbed by development of this kind. One example is the labials. 
Here Czermak has noted that the rule applies. ‘. . . kommen sonst labiale Kon- 
sonanten im Wortstamme in unmittelbarer Nachbarschaft niemals vor, wenn 
man vom halbkonsonantischen w absieht. . . . Es existiert auch fiir diese Verbin- 
dungen kein Lesezeichen.’* He indicates that there are instances where the 
labials are separated by some other consonants (the equivalent of the rule that 
patterning tends to break down in I-III) and that almost all the apparent ex- 
ceptions can be explained by the fact that one of the consonants belongs to 
another morpheme. There is one real exception in the verb mfz ‘to sift’. 

The situation is clear likewise in regard to the velars. Egyptian k, g, q cor- 
respond grosso modo to Proto-Semitic *k, *g, *g. I could discover no instances of 
Egyptian roots containing two different velars. 

14 The lexicographical source consulted for Egyptian was A. Erman and H. Grapow, 


Worterbuch der Aegyptischen Sprache, 6 vols., Leipzig, 1925 ff. 
18 W. Czermak, Die Laute der Aegyptischen Sprache, Wien, 1931, p. 27-28. 
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The Egyptian sound transcribed ¢ (sometimes at present ¢) seems to result 
from the fronting of an original k under circumstances that cannot at present be 
stated.'* It is striking therefore, that there are no verb roots in Egyptian con- 
taining both ¢ and a member of the series of velar stops. 

In like manner d seems to result from a fronted *g. Here, however, there are 
complications insofar as Egyptian d also corresponds to Proto-Semitic s and d. 
It also appears that d does not occur in roots along with a velar stop, though 
examples where d represents an original sibilant might well have been expected 
to occur. 

Another straightforward case is that of the dentals ¢, d. There are no instances 
of Egyptian roots containing both ¢ and d. 

In regard to the liquids, Egyptian apparently usually wrote / as n. It reappears 
in Coptic as 1. In older Egyptian therefore, we only have to do with graphic r 
and n. It has been seen that the patterning of r and n is not very strict. In 
Egyptian, verb roots with r and n in adjacent positions are rare. We have one 
instance of initial mr (nry ‘to fear’), a combination which does not occur in 
Semitic, and of rn, rnn ‘rejoice’ possibly cognate with the Proto-Semitic *rnn, 
and rnp ‘to be young’. On the whole, the rules apply to liquids to the same extent 
as in Semitic. 

In regard to the back section, the Semitic rules concerning the non-occurrence 
of velars and post-velars finds its correspondence in Egyptian. The only certain 
member of the post-velar series in Egyptian is x and it does not occur in the same 
roots with k, g and q. 

All of the numerous violations of the prohibition against the appearance of 
post-velars, pharyngals and laryngals in Egyptian resolve themselves into se- 
quences of some other back consonant with ? or g, or combinations of ? and ¢ 
with each other, thus hh, hh, hx, hx, etc. are not found, but ?h, ?h, h?, hq, gh, q? 
etc. do occur. The combinations involving ? can be understood as the develop- 
ment r and J, as noted above. This leaves the sequences with ¢ to be explained. 
I believe that the generally accepted etymology by which Semitic *wrx ‘moon’ 
is equated with Egyptian w¢h, ygh, with the same meaning, provides a key to the 
general process which has given rise to these combinations. *wrx might normally 
give *w?x (the r is retained in many instances). We may assume that ? > ¢ 
because of the other back consonant. In this case there is also partial assimila- 
tion of both consonants, to the pharyngal position. Another type of shift is 
involved in the Egyptian hgb ‘to play’, which I do not think we can keep apart 
from the Semitic */¢b with the same meaning. Egyptian-Semitic etymologies 
are, in general so sparse that there is not enough material to set up rules. The 
suggestion may be ventured that in original sequences involving r or / and a back 
consonant, after the shift r, 1 > ?, there took place diverse assimilations and 
dissimilations resulting in the present combinations. 

The sibilants form the other outstanding exceptions. The combination of § 
and s is very rare; I only know of &s? ‘to undress’. On the other hand, § occurs 


16 The traditional transcription ¢ and d for Egyptian have nothing to do with the simi- 
larly transcribed interdentals of Semitic. 
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commonly both with § and s. It may be that § is fronted x (as indeed happened in 
later Egyptian) just as t comes from k and d from g. I cannot cite any etymologies 
in support of this thesis, however. 

There are a few instances in Egyptian verb roots with identical initial and sec- 
ond consonants. As in Ethiopic, most are demonstrably contractions of quadri- 
consonantal forms consisting of a duplicated biconsonantal nucleus. Thus hhy 
‘to seek’ occurs alongside hyhy, and $n ‘to smell’ appears also as énén. I do not 
know that ssn ‘to punish’ can be explained this way, or ssh ‘to conquer’ (not 
known to occur earlier than the Middle Kingdom, however) or nny ‘be tired’ 
(only from Middle Kingdom on). There is also the biconsonantal kk ‘to be dark’ 
doubtless a denominative from kkw, ‘darkness’. Most instances of identical con- 
sonants in the first and third positions can be explained in similar fashion as 
contracted from reduplicated biconsonantal forms. So, xbx alongside xbxb ete. 
The only examples that cannot be so explained are nxn, a denominative from 
nan ‘child’, and grg. 

Egyptian has geminate forms with identical second and third consonants just 
as Semitic. In general, then, the situation in Egyptian and Semitic is similar in 
regard to the occurrence of identical consonants within the verb root morpheme. 

It is not necessary, of course, for all of the dissimilative changes to have hap- 
pened during the same period. It would seem that some of them, at least, must 
date to the Hamito-Semitic period since they occur both within Egyptian and 
Semitic. 

It is obvious that this is in many ways merely a preliminary attempt in a very 
neglected field. The conclusions stated here, are, in many cases quite tentative. 
The general subject of the patterning of consonantal phonemes within the mor- 
phemes in Hamito-Semitic languages would seem to be a promising subject of 
investigation and one whose results must be kept in mind for their bearing on 
the historical analysis of this family of languages. 








REVIEWS 


ANTOINE MEILLET, Introduction a V’étude comparative des langues indo-européen- 
nes, Reprint of the 8th edition. Paris, Hachette. 516 pp. 

It is characteristic of the present state of Indo-European research that this 
book, first presented to the scholarly public about half a century ago and never 
affected in its general economy by successive revisions, should still be, by far, 
the best introduction to the subject. It is not implied thereby that Indo-European 
studies have, for the last decades, been suffering from a dearth of competent 
scholars, but rather that the minimum of general agreement among specialists 
that such a book as this one presupposes and which existed when Meillet first 
published it, has not been reached again. Even if we fully agree with Meillet’s 
basic tenet that our aim can not be to reconstruct Proto-Indo-European, but to 
establish sets of correspondences, we shall still have to admit, as Meillet did 
sixteen years ago, that the full integration of Tokharian and Hittite in the frame 
of comparative linguistics is far from completed. Whether we speak of Indo- 
Hittite with Sturtevant, or prefer, with most European scholars, to put the 
so-called Anatolian languages on a par with the others does not really affect 
the problem of achieving a detailed comparison between a number of languages 
we know to be genetically related. And this problem has not been completely 
solved so far. To this day, whoever tries to go beyond what we find in Meillet’s 
Introduction is likely to tread on pretty unsafe ground. On the other hand, we 
find in it very little which, on the basis of recent research, has to be discarded as 
impossible or misleading. Meillet leads us with consummate skill up to the point 
where theory covers the last indubitable facts, but never beyond. There is no 
mention in his book of ‘laryngeals’ because there is no incontrovertible evidence 
that laryngeals, if they ever existed, have left traces anywhere but in Hittite, 
and the testimony of only one language is always doubtful. Yet all the problems 
which the various laryngeal hypotheses are meant to solve are presented in 
such a way that a careful reader of the Introduction will at once perceive most 
of the implications of any one of these hypotheses as soon as he is made aware 
of its existence. A student used to conceiving of the relation of *é or *d to *a as 
functionally identical with that of *ei, *eu to *¢ and *u, will hardly be startled 
when he is told that *@ and *a resulted from the combination of *e with some 
following sonants (or consonants?). Meillet’s insistence on the basic ablaut 
formula e/o/zero, and on the fairly exceptional character of *a makes the stu- 
dent ready, if not to accept without discussion, at least to examine without 
reluctance, the hypothesis of a one-phoneme vocalic pattern for the ‘parent- 
language’. The possibility of some relation between *a and the aspiration of 
surds in Indo-Iranian is pointed out, in passing it is true, and only for th, for 
which we have fairly conclusive evidence. 

The outstanding merits of Meillet’s book as an introduction to IE com- 
parative grammar do not exhaust its significance for linguistics. The clearly 
proclaimed aim of Meillet, to account for observable facts and not to reconstruct 
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an extinct linguistic medium, has an important implication: What we are 
offered is essentially a theory of Indo-European, a theory in the sense modern 
science attaches to this term, namely a coherent, exhaustive, and most eco- 
nomical account of relevant data, the latter being considered in their function 
and mutual relations rather than their substance. This is, of course, what modern 
structuralists often consider their ideal. Meillet’s approach, it is true, does not 
aim at the algebraic rigorousness that we find in the writings of a scholar like 
Hjelmslev. But the basic similarity is unmistakable. And it is highly sympto- 
matic that the Introduction should be dedicated to Ferdinand de Saussure, 
probably the only one of his linguistic predecessors to whom Hjelmslev would 
readily acknowledge a debt. It would be futile to try to determine how much 
Meillet owes de Saussure in this respect. Though the latter was extraordinarily 
precocious, the two men practically belonged to the same generation of linguists. 
It is to Meillet we owe the statement that a language is ‘un systéme ov tout’ se 
tient’, a dictum which remains the basic postulate of modern structural lin- 
guistics. 

The sections of Meillet’s book which it is easiest to find fault with are pre- 
cisely those which deal with a number of marginal facts of the type which 
remains outside any linguistic theory without invalidating it. We find indeed in 
all languages a number of features which the theoretician should not try to 
integrate into the system on pain of defeating his own purposes; these features 
belong to a domain where linguistic arbitrariness blends with psychological 
motivation, and form what could be called the expressive fringe of the language. 
It is obviously because Meillet was so much concerned with the system that he 
became acutely conscious of the existence of that fringe and of the necessity of 
dealing apart with it. This led him to work out a sort of complementary theory 
which would cover all marginal facts, hence his teaching concerning the familiar 
and popular vocabulary of Indo-European. According to him, this vocabulary 
was characterized by a number of specific phonic features, namely non-initial 
and non-desinential a, aspirated surds, and consonant gemination. 

The objections which can be raised against this aspect of Meillet’s doctrine 
do not arise from the exclusion of these features from the theory proper, but 
from the lumping together of all of them as characterizing one and the same 
linguistic stage. The existence of words like L. laewos. Gk. Aauds, OCS léve, 
L. scaeuos, Gk. oxouds, or L. anser, Gk. xqv, Skt. hamsah, etc., seems to point 
to an *a phoneme, at least for the latest periods of Common Indo-European, 
for which it should certainly be considered a more or less marginal feature. 
But, in view of the small number and peculiar nature of the correspondences 
adduced in support of IE aspirated surds, many scholars would, nowadays, be 
tempted to follow Kurylowicz when he explains them away’. Assuming regular 
phonemic gemination for Indo-European conflicts with well-established features 
of the general theory. It is safer to assume that a word like Gk. &rra, Goth. 
atta, if it really did exist in Common IE, did not present gemination there, at 


1 Cf. Etudes indo-européennes, Cracow, 1935, pp. 45-46. 
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least as a normal permanent feature.” OCS otecs, with its simple ¢, is probably, 
in this respect, a more faithful reflex of the older form. The geminates of Greek 
and Gothic are best explained as resulting from independent though parallel 
developments. It is thus doubtful whether the three above-mentioned features 
really combined to characterize a section of Common IE vocabulary. The fact 
that, historically, they often coexist in the same words (Gk. arta has both a- 
and -tt-) does not prove them to have been contemporary in origin. 

Even if we do not accept Meillet’s grouping into a synchronic whole of a 
number of phonic features which must, all of them, have been marginal, but 
probably at different periods, we must recognize that, from the point of view 
of the general theory, it was essential to mark them off, and this Meillet has 
done unambiguously. 

As soon as we revert to the system proper, which is Meillet’s main concern, 
we regain the feeling of security which results from the author’s sober approach, 
whereby theory always remains well distinct from hypotheses. It is true that 
this purposeful soberness contributes to confer, to some chapters of the book, 
a certain austerity which is apt to chill and even antagonize beginners. In spite 
of Meillet’s assertion in his foreword that his book is not meant for people ‘who 
know comparative grammar’, we may assume that few persons without pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject have ever been able to read the central sections 
of the work from beginning to end. The thorough knowledge of Greek that 
Meillet assumes for his readers does not contribute to make things easier for 
many beginners. But no advanced student can dispense with reading and re- 
reading the Introduction. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


L. L. Hammericu, Laryngeal before Sonant, Det kg. danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab; Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, Vol. 31, No.3. 90 pp. Copenhagen, 
Munksgaard, 1948. 

Hammerich’s book is an interesting attempt to elucidate a number of pending 
problems of IE phonology by postulating, in every case, the action of one and 
the same original laryngeal. The author deals successively with Greek and 
Armenian prothetic vowels; Gk. ¢ corresponding to Skt. y-, x8, $0, and xr cor- 
responding to Skt. ks; some instances of Hittite 5; the aspiration of Gk. i-; the 
Celtic reflexes of *yu-; some cases of metathesis of the laryngeal and the phonetic 
value we should ascribe to it; the aspirated mediae in Italic; palatalization in 
Indo-Iranian; and the Hittite reflexes of *g”, k, and g. 

Hammerich’s one-laryngeal approach, which is, in the main, that of his coun- 
tryman Hans Hendriksen, undoubtedly deserves consideration. To anyone who 
is not convinced that Hittite distinguished between two ) phonemes, it is clear, 
as pointed out by Hammerich himself (75) that, as long as Hittite is considered 
the only safe guide in such matters, the assumption of two or more ‘laryngeals’ 


2 Cf. André Martinet, La gémination consonantique d’origine expressive dans les langues 
germaniques, Copenhagen-Paris, 1937, pp. 45-67. 
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for the ‘parent language’ is essentially based upon hypothetical considerations. 
On the basis of such safe correspondences as Hitt. ha-an-ti, Gk. avri, L. ante, 
we can not go very far beyond positing some kind of velar spirant which was 
lost everywhere except in Hittite. But as soon as we pronounce the word ‘laryn- 
geal’ we betray our desire to connect this type of correspondence with other 
features of the ‘reconstruction’. Hammerich’s book is of course nothing but an 
attempt to do so on a very large scale. One of the most obvious possible con- 
nections is that with the so-called prothetic vowels of Greek and Armenian as 
suggested by such correspondences as Gk. ayo, Hitt. hu-wa-an-te-e§, and this is 
indeed the first problem Hammerich deals with. But if these vowels are the 
reflexes of one and the same original ‘laryngeal’, how are we to account for their 
various qualities? According to Hammerich, Gk. ei\\w with e- is from *Hyel-f-, 
and deipw with 4- from *Hyer--, but why do we have 4- here and e- there? 
If we refuse to consider all prothetic vowels a dialectal IE innovation, we will 
insist on positing two different phonemes, one for é- (*H, or *a;), and another for 
a- (*He or *a2), hence *H,yel-j- and *H.uer-j-. We must be able to account for the 
agreement of Gk. évvéa, ue with Arm. inn, im as against that of Gk. avepa 
with Arm. gen. arn (from *anre/os). If now, with Hammerich and progressive 
comparativists generally, we choose to explain most IE long vowels as original 
clusters of a short vowel and a ‘laryngeal’, it will be most reasonable to posit 
*eH, (or *ea,) for *é, *eHe (or *ea2) for *4, and *H (or a; a neutralization of 
*H,/*H-) for the corresponding zero grade. As regards *a, we can easily and 
economically interpret it as a reflex of *Hze. Most of this is hypothetical, no 
doubt, but hardly more and even less so than many of Hammerich’s assump- 
tions, and it goes a longer way towards presenting a coherent phonemic theory 
of Indo-European. The one-vowel pattern which we thus eventually obtain 
does not result, as some would be tempted to assume, from a fixed resolution to 
make the Ursprache a consonantal language at any cost, but from a legitimate 
effort towards integrating all available data. This is not the place to examine how 
many different ‘laryngeals’ should be postulated. Let it suffice to say that there 
are excellent reasons for reckoning with more than one. 

Most laryngealist schools assume that a number of Indo-Iranian aspirates are 
the reflexes of former clusters of non-aspirates plus following ‘laryngeal’. Cor- 
respondences like Gk. yeya, Skt. mahdt-, or Gk. mdaris, Skt. prthih can thus 
be summed up by means of the overall formulation: Indo-Ir. (stop +) z—other 
lang. (stop +-) zero. The identification of the z thus posited with *H (i.e. *H, and 
*H. conceived as forming an archiphoneme) belongs of course to the domain of 
hypothesis. But since *x and*H stand in complementary distribution, we may 
be allowed to use the same sign, e.g. H (or a) for both. Our main point here is 
that only Indo-Iranian presents h as the reflex of *x (i.e. *H after stop). This 
Hammerich seems to forget when, in his attempt to account for the correspond- 
ence Gk. x6, $0, xr, Skt. ks, he assumes that *gH7z and *g’Hz yielded aspirates in 
Greek. This, it is true, does not basically affect his theory because whenever he 
writes *gHi, *g’Hz, we might just as well posit *ghHi, *ghvHi. Hammerich’s 
main point is that Brugmann’s *) and *d actually were *Hj and that Gk. ¢ is 
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the reflex of the same cluster when initial. In this combination,*; must have 
been ‘emphasized’ by the preceding *H, hence in Greek, Celtic, and perhaps 
elsewhere, a palatal stop, say [d] or [t], from which it should not be difficult to 
derive the ¢ of tvyév, the @ of x@év, the r of &pxros, the d or t of Olr. du ‘place’, 
duine ‘man’ (Welsh dyn), art ‘bear’. The fact that Celtic does not show a trace 
of the alleged ‘emphasizing’ in Welsh iaw corresponding to Gk. ¢vyév deprives 
the theory of the only parallelism which might have made it convincing. As it 
stands, it is just one among many possible hypotheses, and there is no compelling 
reason either to connect Gk. ¢, Skt. y- with Gk. x0, $0, xr, Skt. ks, or to see in the 
latter reflexes of original clusters involving *H. 

As regards the aspiration of initial Gk. }-, even if we should not be ready to 
follow through Hammerich’s line of reasoning, we should be thankful to him for 
an interesting suggestion: in most IE languages, in any case in Greek, Latin, and 
Germanic, an initial cluster *Hu + consonant must have been treated as *ay-, 
i.e. with syllabic *H and non-syllabic *y, hence Gk. atéw, L. auged, Goth. aukan, 
whereas Skt. ukséh points to *Hu- (with consonantal *H and syllabic u) in 
which initial *H was eventually dropped. This is of course in keeping with the 
above-mentioned theory regarding the Indo-Iranian fate of stop + *H, and 
conforms with T. Burrow’s opinion (Transactions of the Phil. Soc., 1949, 22 ff.) 
that *H, in Indo-Iranian, always behaved like a consonant. In order to account 
for Gk. é- in téwp (Skt. uddn-) as well as in és (L. sis), we should have to assume 
that, out of the three initial types: (1) pure vowel, (2) aspirated vowel from 
*s- plus vowel, and (3) ‘laryngealized’ vowel, Proto-Greek retained only two, 
the aspirated and the ‘laryngealized’ types. The pure vowel type normally 
became ‘laryngealized’. But *u-, since *Hu- did not exist, had to merge with 
*hu-. As pointed out by Sturtevant (in his review of H.’s book, Language 25, 
290 f.), the so-called soft breathing can by no means have been the mark of a 
‘laryngealized’ initial, and we should reckon with a prehistoric disappearance of 
initial aryngealization’. The same type of reasoning might be applied to the 
problem of the shift from *j- to {h]. It would seem to this reviewer that this 
change, just as well as, and maybe more than, the one from *j - to ¢ requires 
an explanation. If we accept Hammerich’s suggestion that ¢- (= Skt. y-) goes 
back to *Hj-, we could suppose that the vocalic initial pattern with its opposition 
of ‘laryngeal’ versus aspirate was extended to *j-, whereby *j- was opposed to 
*Hj- as *hj-, hence voiceless [j], and eventually simple aspiration. Since it seems 
that the reflex of *Hy- (plus vowel) is a¢-, it does not seem possible to apply 
exactly the same reasoning to the case of *y- with its diverging reflexes in épyov 
and éoxépa. 

On the whole, it may well be that not a single one of the solutions proposed by 
Hammerich will eventually be retained in exactly the form in which it is pre- 
sented here. Yet, every one of his hypotheses, even those whose tentative nature 
are stressed by the author himself, may contain a grain of truth which will be 
integrated into the theory of Indo-European that, some day, will replace the 
monumental but outdated edifice bequeathed to us by the comparativists of 
the 19th century. 


Columbia University Anpréi MartTINET 
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Manual de lingiitstica indoeuropea, dirigido por Antonio Tovar, Madrid, Ediciones 
Nueva Epoca: Cuaderno IX, Antonto Tovar, Lengua Gotica, 1946, 65 pp.; 
Cuaderno XI, Anronio Tovar, Antiguo Eslavo, 1949, 76 pp.; Cuaderno VII, 
ANGEL MONTENEGRO DvuQuegE, Osco y umbro, 1949, 115 pp. 

This Manual, when completed, will consist of thirteen booklets (‘cuadernos’), 
each one devoted to the oldest and most representative dialect of one of the 
various IE branches. A fourteenth booklet will serve as a general introduction. 
As a matter of fact, it amounts to a collection of handbooks which, as pointed 
out in the presentation, is the first of its sort ever to be published in Spanish. 
The plan is original as it implies a unity in diversity which does not seem to have 
been aimed at before. Though it is pointed out by the editor that the publication 
of this collection is meant to alleviate the current difficulty in procuring foreign 
scientific works, we may perhaps be allowed to interpret it as a sign of increasing 
interest in comparative IE linguistics on the part of Spanish students of languages. 

The three booklets available to date follow the pattern that is traditional in 
such matters: alphabet, phonology, morphology, texts, and glossary. The ap- 
proach is decidedly historical. No attempt is made to describe the phonemic 
pattern of the language under consideration. The texts are transliterated. The 
glossaries contain a few etymological indications. The bibliography is restricted 
to the main items, which is perfectly justified in such introductory books as 
these, in which the authors have purposely refrained from discussing contro- 
versial issues. The Gothic handbook was previously reviewed in Word 3.143f. by 
Charles R. Sleeth. A few remarks will be added here. 

In his treatment of Gothic pronunciation, A. Tovar mentions the theory 
according to which az and au must, in all cases, have represented single open 
vowels, long or short, a theory which, by now, would seem to be accepted by 
most of the Germanists that are not blinded by a long tradition and have taken 
the trouble of reconsidering all pertinent data. As early as 1910, Joseph Wright, 
hardly a revolutionist, made bold to suggest for Gothic a wholesale mono- 
phthongization of *az and *auw (Grammar of the Gothic Language, p. 362). 
Tovar, however, does not discuss the problem and retains the traditional af and 
at, though he does not distinguish graphically between the au of stawan and that 
of daups, and does not mention the parallel case of saian versus stains. Now, 
since people hardly learn Gothic for its own sake, but as an introduction to 
Germanic and IE comparative linguistics, it is certainly important to distinguish 
graphically between the reflexes of *az, *aw and those of *i, *e, *u wherever it is 
felt that the vowel of a should be distinguished by a macron from that of us, 
namely in introductory handbooks. But this is no justification for retaining, as 
Tovar does, the old diphthongal interpretation in stains and daups. 

A misplaced parenthesis (p. 10) is likely to confuse students regarding the 
pronunciation of h: ‘Lah era . . . espirante (como nuestra j ante consonante o en 
final absoluto)’ where of course is meant: ‘La h era . . . espirante (como nuestra 
j) ante . . .’. The interpretation of intervocalic g as a hushing spirant (‘j francesa’) 
is startling. P. 12, 1. 2, *dhog”e-so is a slip for *dhoghe-so. One wonders why 
Grimm’s circular presentation of the great consonant shift, expressly described 
by Tovar himself as inaccurate, has been reproduced. It is gratifying to find 
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that the author does not hesitate to posit for old Germanic automatic word- 
initial accent. 

The suffix -izan- of Gothic comparatives is said (p. 24) to be of ‘fairly proble- 
matic origin’. Since we have its like in Greek 74iwv and a number of other forms, 
it can not be described as more problematic than most of the morphemes with 
which we operate in IE comparative research. 

In the bibliography to the introduction to Old Church Slavic, we miss a 
reference to the contributions of Trubetzkoy and Jakobson. Yet, in view of the 
fact that this is an elementary book, it is understandable that Tovar should 
have preferred following in the main Leskien’s presentation of Slavic phonology 
as still more widely accepted and probably more readily accessible to the average 
beginner. But describing the back or mid unrounded @ and @i by reference to 
the front rounded German 6 and % is a most dangerous procedure which the 
authority of the Leipzig Slavicist can by no means justify. 

It is most unfortunate that the traditional signs for Slavic hushing sibilants 
could not be procured. Writing sh and zh instead of § and Z is a tolerable make- 
shift; but ch for é though supported by Spanish spelling habits, is inacceptable 
since ch is often used by Slavists for the voiceless velar spirant, and beginners 
used to chuditi for éuditi will be confused when elsewhere they find choditi with 
the meaning ‘to go’. 

It is startling to find vara etymologically connected with Oepyds as is done, 
p. 18. It might have been worth while reminding students in comparative 
linguistics that IE *s is, in Sanskrit, affected exactly in the same positions as 
those in which it is supposed to have developed into Slavic z. 

In his introduction to Oscan and Umbrian, Angel M. Duque makes his the 
theory of Devoto and others according to which the so-called Oscan-Umbrian dia- 
lects stand in relation to Latin-Faliscan, not as a subdivision of the same Italic 
branch, but as another IE dialect. The arguments presented by Duque in 
support of this theory cannot be said to be convincing: the alleged Oscan- 
Umbrian tendency to merge o and a which is considered a feature it shares with 
Germanic and Baltic (why not Slavic?) is limited to word final position, and 
even there does not seem to lead to a complete merger; vowel syncope is not 
likely to have been a general feature of Germanic and Celtic even at the time 
when our Oscan and Umbrian texts were written, and can not, by any means, be 
traced back to some common initial tendency limited to a group of IE dialects. 
The fact that Oscan and Umbrian have in common with Greek, Germanic, or 
Hittite a few words which do not appear in Latin does not mean much: if we 
did not know Latin, would we be justified in separating Spanish from French 
and Italian because it has retained the old root *ed- in comer? By the side of a 
few deviations, there are in Latin and Oscan-Umbrian a large number of com- 
mon morphological features which presuppose, not only contiguity in the Italian 
peninsula, but early common development: L. sum, O. sim is not the kind of 
form which a language would borrow from a neighbor; the parallelism of qui-pui, 
quae-pai, quod-pid, quis-pis, quid-pid, and that of is-izic], ea-iiulk], id-id[ik], 
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etc., can neither be a matter of chance, nor result from recent exchanges. It 
would be easy to enlarge the list. 

Duque has followed the traditional practice of presenting the paradigms of the 
two languages promiscuously so as to avoid too depleted patterns. It is suggested 
here that, from a pedagogical viewpoint, a separate treatment might have been 
preferable. Hyphenating endings would probably not have been out of place in 
an elementary textbook. A few minor slips do not affect the practical value of 
the book. An exception is the assertion, on p. 12, that at times ‘*k” se sonoriza 
ante uw o consonante’ when what is meant is that a number of *k”’s are shifted 
to k. 

On the whole it seems that, whatever reservations can be made about details, 
the collection will render the services which its initiator could expect from it, 
and we are looking forward to the publication of further issues. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


J. B. Hormann, Etymologisches Wérterbuch des Griechischen, 1. Teil &- —Aéxos 

2. Teil \exrpov—any. Pp. 433. Munich, Oldenbourg, 1949-1950. 

J.B. Hofmann, to whom we owe a revision of Alois Walde’s Latin etymological 
dictionary, presents us with a much-needed etymological dictionary of Greek. 
Boisacq’s work, which in its time, superseded that of Prellwitz, is now out of 
print and cannot be described as up-to-date. 

In view of the quality of what we are offered, it is regrettable that a number of 
circumstances, among which probably is paper shortage, should have compelled 
the author to do without bibliographical references and discussions of conflicting 
views. Had Hofmann been granted as much space as was at the disposal of most 
of his predecessors in similar fields, the value of the dictionary would have been 
greatly enhanced. Yet, in the narrow frame of little more than four hundred 
duodecimo pages, Hofmann has managed to pack a large amount of most useful 
information by making extensive use of abbreviations, by replacing discussions 
by restrictive adverbs such as ‘wohl’ or ‘vielleicht’, by quoting as a rule only one 
non-Greek representative of a given family (e.g., p. 11 ‘lat. dcer scharf usw.’), and 
by assuming, with his readers, a detailed knowledge of IE phonology and deriva- 
tion. This of course will not make things too easy for beginners, and more ad- 
vanced students will miss the wealth of references which makes e.g. Feist’s 
Vergleichendes Woérterbuch such a wonderful instrument of research. The absence 
of indexes is particularly to be deplored. This is however a deficiency which it 
should not be too difficult to remedy by adding a third to the existing two 
sections. Whatever difficulties the German publishing trade still has to face, it 
should not be impossible to conquer them, in order to make this repertory of IE 
words more readily accessible. 

Hofmann’s approach is, on the whole, fairly traditional. Hittite forms are 
quoted, but not too regularly (e.g. not under dyti, apyos, ris) and hardly ever 
turned into account: under é07Taxés and écréov (242), we find Hitt. hasta, but starred 
forms like *ostn-kos, *ost-ko- would seem to imply that Hitt. is some ‘Vorschlag’ 
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just like the &- of anu: (5). The traditional ablaut patterns *é—*s, *d—*a are 
retained as such, with which few scholars will find fault since the long vowels 
can readily be analyzed into *e plus following ‘laryngeal’ if one is so inclined. 
But it would seem that operating with series of alternations like *a—*a—*a, 
*¢—*e—* 9, and others of that ilk, as Hofmann occasionally does, amounts to 
making the concept of ablaut practically valueless. Ablaut makes sense if we 
can ascribe every vowel involved to a given quantitative grade (normal, zero, 
lengthened), or to one of two qualitative types whose alternation is a basic 
feature of LE morphology and lexicon. Now, it is generally assumed that what 
is known as *a functions as the zero grade of a normal grade *4 or *é. To which 
grade or type should we then ascribe an *a alternating with *d@ and *a, an *e 
alternating with *é and *a? We have, it is true, to reckon with the possibility 
that the existence of a normal alternation *é—*e may have determined the 
appearance of an *e- in roots whose *é originally alternated with *a. This may 
even have taken place in the Ursprache itself, though hardly in cases where *a 
forms still existed by the side of *é forms. But this can by no means be reckoned 
as a normal, regular alternation. 

Not a few comparatists will find that Hofmann is at times too prone to posit 
an IE root in order to account for an isolated Greek derivative, as when he sets 
up *laidh- *laidh- (171) by the side of *laédh-, *ladh- in order to account for the 
-ot- of Aaibapyos which is said of a spiteful cur and is nothing but a by-form of 
Anbapyos. Here of course -ai- instead of -7- may well have been due to contamina- 
tion by some depreciative adjective of the oxads type. Cf. what Boisacq has to 
say about Aatés. 

Those who appreciate the soberness of Ernout-Meillet will probably be in- 
clined to doubt some of the author’s etymological connections: under (173), we 
find L. lacertus ‘muscle of the upper arm’ together with a number of words from a 
variety of languages, with initial /- and some original voiceless velar or labio- 
velar, meaning ‘leg, thigh, club, pestle, kicking, etc.’, all traced back to a root 
*léq- (?), *lag- ‘to bend’. This etymological grouping cannot be said to be fully 
convincing, either formally, or semantically. As regards lacertus in particular, it 
is not too safe to say anything about it before we have satisfactorily accounted 
for -ert-. The fact that most etymolgoical dictionaries reproduce, one after the 
other, this very same list of allegedly connected words is no proof of its validity. 
In this case, and in some others, Hofmann might well have sprinkled a few 
question marks over his entry. 

The limitations imposed upon author and publisher have at least had the 
advantage of making the book cheap and handy. It is well printed on fairly 
good paper. 

Columbia University A. MARTINET 
Donawp W. Ler. Functional Change in Early English, Columbia Diss, 1948 

Dr. Donald W. Lee’s Columbia dissertation (1948) reminds us again of 


Moliére’s M. Jourdain who found that he had been talking prose all his life. It is 
somewhat distressing to find that Leonard, Fries, Jespersen, and the other 
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functional grammarians for all their efforts have not laid the ghost. of formal 
grammar, but as long as the dictionaries, among them Dr. Lee’s own Merriam 
Webster’s, find it necessary to tag words out of context as v or n, we shall have 
to contend with the notion that even in Modern English, there is some inherent 
reason for a word’s falling into one category or another. 

Dr. Lee has performed a useful service in documenting the fact that functional 
change (or functional ambiguity) dates from the loss of inflectional endings in 
Middle English. In his own words, he has “simply dredged the Oxford English 
Dictionary, noting homonymous nouns and verbs, accepting OED dates and 
derivations, except in a few cases in which it has appeared wise to question the 
latter” (p. 25). The homonymous forms he has analyzed according to the rela- 
tionships between the two functions and arranged according to the century 
(thirteenth through sixteenth) in which the second function appears. He has 
been admirably careful not to ride his thesis too hard and to allow for the possible 
influence of analogy and lost forms. This was a job worth doing and it will not 
have to be done again, although the Michigan Middle English Dictionary: may 
eventually alter the dates for a good many of the entries. 

Dr. Lee’s first chapter raises some interesting problems. The distinction be- 
tween derivation of a new form of a word and functional change of the existing 
word evidently turns upon the presence or absence of a derivational suffix. As 
Dr. Lee very clearly puts it, ‘functional change occurs when, with no change of 
form, a word belonging originally to one grammatical category comes to belong 
to another, additional category” (p. 5). In other words, to blacken is a derived 
verb whereas to black represents functional change. In view of the loss of suffixes 
between Old and Middle English, Dr. Lee’s statement that ‘the pattern for 
homonymous noun and verb was thoroughly established in Old English” (p. 61, 
ef. p. 6) seems open to question. While the list of 228 sets of Old English nouns 
and verbs which survive as homonyms with different functions in Middle English 
is interesting, their analogical influence should not be overestimated. Even longer 
lists of nouns and verbs from the same root could be drawn up for Latin or 
German, where they point the way tono functional change. Every language makes 
different parts of speech from the same roots. The process is not questioned as 
long as there exist in the language formal tags which label the functions. The 
important fact that Dr. Lee nowhere stresses is the inevitability of functional 
ambiguity in a language which has lost its formal distinctions. When this stage 
has been reached there seems to be no choice between complete convertibility 
(chaos to the formalist) and strict laws of usage (nonsense to the scientific 
grammarian). 

One may question the real significance of the semantic distinctions between 
the categories established in the first chapter of the study and used for classifying 
the words in subsequent chapters. Aside from the fact that individual words do 
not always fit neatly into their assigned categories (those designated type F 
are particularly recalcitrant), the classifications as they stand tell us little about 
the process of functional change. In fact, the intrusion of this semantic analysis 
actually beclouds the issue. As Bloch and Trager have been at some pains tomake 
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clear in their Outline of Linguistic Analysis (p. 72, etc.), the analysis of syntax is 
only confused by vague references to the meaning of the constituents. There is no 
difference in the process by which the nouns blaze, cripple, and dust (to select 
three examples from different categories on p. 31) in the thirteenth century 
acquired the privilege of filling the positions of verbs. What semantic distinctions 
there may be between the functions of the three are inherent in the original 
meanings of the words themselves, just as the meanings of some words virtually 
prevent their ever being used as verbs (e.g., genius, lamp, stair). Such distinctions 
are the province of lexicography and semantics. Arranging the words under 
consideration according to such categories in this study is completely artificial 
(as Dr. Lee himself suggests, p. 15, n. 32); the trouble is that it stands in the way 
of arrangements based upon origin and chronology which would have made the 
word lists much easier to study. 

Recognizing the difficulty of generalizing upon this sort of material, one would 
still like to see Dr. Lee stand back from the data he has so painstakingly 
gathered and draw some larger conclusions. Some of the individual chapters 
have adequate summaries, but the reader would appreciate a concluding chapter 
in which the periods of greatest activity, the types of words most frequently 
involved, the ratio of functional changes which have survived to those which 
have been lost, the ratio of shifts to various functions, the ratio of native to 
foreign words, and such general matters would be reviewed. 


New York University Joun H. FIsHER 


Berti Wiptn, Studies on the Dorset Dialect (Lund Studies in English, 16). 

Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1949. 179 pp. 

Mr. Widén’s work represents another addition to our slowly-growing stock of 
knowledge about non-standard British English. In 1946, Prof. Eugen Dieth 
summarised the situation in ‘A New Survey of English Dialects,’ Essays and 
Studies by Members of the English Association, Vol. 32; one notes dismally that 
there had been only twenty-two studies of provincial dialect in the whole of 
Great Britain, starting in 1892. If enough places are studied, of course, we shall 
eventually have something resembling a complete network, tho with a serious 
variation in time. The present work is another valuable contribution in this 
field. 

Working in a small district in central Dorset, in hilly country without railways 
or good motor roads, Widén has attempted to collect ‘as much accurate and 
detailed information as possible about the Dorset dialect as spoken to-day by the 
oldest inhabitants of a remote district’ (p. 8). We note that no attempt is made 
to furnish a complete description of the speech of all age- or social-groups or to 
cover any considerable area. 

The author’s interests are obviously historical, and his work is admirably 
arranged for historical students of the language. After the introduction, the 
phonology is discussed: the vowel ‘sounds’ in terms of their development from 
Middle English and the consonants in terms of their deviations from Standard 
(British) English. The arrangement seems motivated by the author’s historical 
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interests—vowels must be traced thru a development, but consonants, which 
‘develop’ less, are more readily grasped by starting from Standard English 
(which any reader presumably knows) and listing exceptions. 

Following the vowels, diphthongs, and consonants, there are a tabular sum- 
mary of the stressed vowel sounds of the modern dialect in relation to ME and 
ModStEng., texts and transcriptions of seven records, a specimen of Dorset 
orthography, a fifty-page pronouncing word-list, and a bibliography. 

If a reviewer may be permitted a word on the vexed question of choosing 
symbols, I note that Widén defines | i: | and | i | as single positions almost as far 
apart as those of adjacent Cardinal Vowels. The symbol | : |, then, may represent 
a change of position as well as of length. On p. 41, we read: ‘The usual Do. rep- 
resentative of ME long close € . . . is | i: | ’and ‘Shortening of ME é (cf. Ekwall 
§16) is much more frequent in Do. than in modern St. E. The result is |i|.. .’ 
Whether this ‘shortening’ of | i: | to | i | involves a change of quality, or only one 
of quantity, we do not know. It seems to me that this sort of ambiguity should 
not appear in a system of notation. 

The chief variations of this dialect from the standard one are: ME € becomes 
a long close | e: |, but one quarter of the words contain | i:(@) |. Oscillation in the 
same word is rare. Standard | ai| is | oi |. ME short 6 is unrounded. St. E. 
short t is usually | a |. Standard | au | is | Au |. ME ai and e have become 
| ai |. ME o7 and wi are rather levelled under | ai, ai, oi |, and | ai |. 

Of further interest (tho not necessarily non-standard) are these usages: Unlike 
the usual American practice, words like dew, beauty, and steward all retain | j | 
except after | t§, dz, 1, r,s |. Dorset does not ‘drop its r’s;’ it retroflexes them with 
a varying, but usually strong, degree of intensity. | w | often develops before 
| o: |. e.g. | (e)g*oin | going, | ¥o(:)t(d) | old; we note also | ‘”u(:)n | one. Initial 
| f, s, b | often become | v, 2,5 |, and oscillation is rare in the same word. Loss of 
initial | h | is irregular, some speakers dropping it frequently and others of the 
same age rarely. It appears before a few words beginning with r: (h)rack, (h) rail, 
(h)road, etc. | 4 | is not found. 

Of intervocalic t, Widén says (p. 90-1): ‘t > | d |. In intervocalic position . . . 
tis usually | d | in Do.’ ‘Instead of | d | a kind of voiced t, here represented by 
the symbol | t' | (§ 26), may be heard, e.g. | let'a1 | letter. But this variant does 
not often appear in the dialect.’ 

The British Drama League record from Dorset, by William Bawler of Black- 
more Vale, contains at least four ‘voiced ?’s’ for intervocalic ¢t. If Mr. Bawler was 
bidialectal, he may have substituted |t'| for the similar-sounding | d |. On the 
other hand, Widén may have transcribed | d | for the similar-sounding | t' |. In 
Phonetic Script of ‘The Standard Passage’ in §2 Variants, the transcriber of the 
Dorset record regularly hears | t' | as | d |. There is no way of telling whether the 
record or Widén or neither is mistaken, but since the Phonetic Script mistakes 
| t' | for | d |, it is possible that Widén may also have done so. 

The material is presented as it has been in most of the previous studies of 
English provincial dialect. There is a wealth of information, mostly phonological; 
the sounds of the dialect are described in considerable detail; and the author has 
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shed considerable light on the developments since Middle English times. Pho- 
nology is the chief concern of this study. Syntax (inflection, word order, function 
words) and other important matters are not dealt with, so the study does not 
constitute a description of the dialect. Standard English, of course, has not yet 
been completely described, either. 

The greatest weakness of the study seems to be its slighting of the phonemic 
structure of the dialect. In his description of the vowel sounds, for instance, 
| a| is a conditioned variant of | a|, occurring only before [1]. The book is 
replete with examples, but even so, no over-all phonemic analysis is possible 
because we do not usually know which informant(s) an example comes from. The 
study would be more valuable if it first described the phonemes of the dialect— 
the first step toward the highly-prized description of a dialect. But the author 
has written a rather historical study, and since it is competent as such, we might 
do well not to criticise him for the book he didn’t write. 

This book is a valuable addition to our knowledge of English, whatever its 
short-comings; we need more like it. Furthermore, the material is listed, sum- 
marised, and tabulated in such a way that finding information does not constitute 
a research job in itself for the reader. 


Columbia University GrorGe S. WaALpo 


Hans Kuratu, A Word Geography of the Eastern United States. Studies in 
American English, I. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 
1949. xi + 88 pp. -+ 163 full-page maps. 

This book, by the Director of the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and 
Canada, is the first systematic geographical treatment of the American English 
vocabulary—one might almost say the first systematic geographical treatment 
of any aspect of American English on a semi-national scale. The importance of 
such a study is so far-reaching that some time may elapse before Professor 
Kurath’s findings can be completely evaluated in their relationships to other 
branches of linguistics as well as to the non-linguistic features of our regional 
cultures. 

Kurath draws his materials from the published and unpublished field records 
of the Linguistic Atlas.’ These records reflect the usage of some 1400 informants 
representing well-spaced communities from Maine to eastern Georgia, approxi- 
mately as far west as Lake Erie. Of the vocabulary items covered in the Ailas 
questionnaire, 114 are chosen for study. Each of these items produces a number 
of variant usages, so that all together something like 950 words (or phrases) are 
traced and charted. 

The expository portion of Kurath’s book is divided into three chapters. Chap- 
ter I, ‘“The English of the Eastern States: a Perspective,” points out that the 
speech areas in the East can be correlated with—in fact, are dependent upon— 


1The New England materials have been published as the Linguistic Atlas of New Eng- 
land, ed. H. Kurath and B. Bloch, 3 vols in six parts, Providence, R. I., 1939-43. The ma- 
terials for the Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic states, which are unpublished and for 
the most part unedited, are filed at the Linguistic Atlas headquarters at the University of 
Michigan. 
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two circumstances: the existence of relatively isolated culture areas during the 
American Colonial Period, and the westward migrations from these areas be- 
ginning in the era of our Revolution. A very fundamental point here is the idea 
of the spreading of lexical items (as, indeed, of other behavior features) from 
prestige points, or focal areas; the early social and economic forces operating 
within these areas are sketched in sufficient detail. 

Chapter II, ‘‘The Speech Areas of the Eastern States,” contains the heart of 
Kurath’s findings. A comparison and compilation of the isoglosses (outer limits) 
of the words that are studied provide us with a partition of the East which is 
quite different from that usually presented. The basic areas, as Kurath con- 
ceives them, are Northern, Midland, and Southern (the idea of ‘‘General Ameri- 
can’”’ is abandoned). The North contains the whole of New England and New 
York and the northern portions of New Jersey and Pennsylvania; except for the 
Dutch settlement area embedded within it, it coincides with the areas settled 
by New Englanders in the late 18th and early 19th centuries. Words typical 
of this area (or a major portion of it ) include pail, co, boss! (cow call), johnny cake, 
teeter board, and Dutch cheese. The Midland (this is the most significant conception 
of Kurath’s) corresponds roughly to the Pennsylvania settlement area; thus it 
comprises most of Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, western Maryland, all of 
West Virginia, and the western portions of Virginia and North Carolina. It con- 
tains within it the Pennsylvania German area, the South Midland, and other 
subdivisions. Words characteristic of the Midland area (or a large part of it) 
include sook! (cow call), blinds, quarter till, poke ‘sack,’ and I want off. The South 
includes only those areas lying to the south of Baltimore and to the east of the 
mountains; it reflects the expansion of the plantation economy to the Blue 
Ridge but not, in most cases, beyond. It contains within it Delmarva, the 
Virginia Piedmont, and other subdivisions. Representative words of the area are 
hasslet, lightwood, co, wench! (cow call), and croker sack. 

Chapter ITI, ‘Regional and Local Words in Topical Arrangement,” traces in 
detail the geographical, and often social,” distribution of the hundreds of variant 
terms in use for such common objects as the living room, the porch, the cow 
pen, the mantel shelf, the privy, etc. This is followed by a glossorial index. 

The individual lexical distributions on which Kurath bases his conclusions are 
presented in a series of 163 maps. The first 43 of these contain compilations of 
isoglosses representing the various major and minor speech areas and combina- 
tions of these areas. The remainder of the maps indicate by means of symbols 
(dots, triangles, etc.) the precise occurrences of each word, so that not only the 
location, but also the approximate frequency, of the occurrences can be per- 
ceived at a glance. 

Kurath’s basic methodology is undeniably sound; isoglosses of individual 
items must be examined in large numbers before any clear idea of dialect areas 
can be arrived at. It would be easy (but hardly reasonable) to object that 

? The Ailas informants are divided into types or categories according to age and educa- 


tion. Rather often Kurath contents himself with saying that such-and-such a form is 
current among ‘‘the simple folk’’—a phrase which irritated the reviewer to no small degree. 
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Kurath has made no exact count of the number of lines that pass between the 
various “points” on the map. A mere glance at the number of points involved 
would indicate the magnitude of such a task; moreover, the nature of the word 
distributions is not such as to favor a strictly mathematical analysis of the 
lines. Quite frequently a word is concentrated in an area but trails off into 
scattered occurrences on the borders of its territory. A complete isogloss in such 
cases would mark off a solid area bordered by small circles and irregular patches; 
to confront the general reader with such a maze would verge on cruelty. Kurath’s 
simplified lines are the clearest and most practical method of presentation— 
though, to be sure, the simplification sometimes seems to be carried too far, 
It is difficult, for example, to justify his isogloss of lumber room (see Figures 33 
and 52) with so many occurrences left outside the line. 

There can be no serious doubt as to the validity of the basic vocabulary 
areas delineated by Kurath. A dipping into Aélas materials which he did not 
include confirms them over and over. The line between Northern and Midland 
could be reinforced by the isoglosses of Northern cherry pit and clapboards 
‘weatherboards,’ as well as by a good many verb forms (such as be as a stressed 
form of am, is, are). Dominie ‘preacher’ marks the Dutch settlement area as 
clearly as the examples which Kurath uses; French harp ‘harmonica’ gives an 
additional South Midland term; tote follows the Southern pattern, as jackleg 
preacher marks the combined South and South Midland areas. It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that at the time Kurath’s book went to press very little data was 
available for South Carolina; with the additional field records that have recently 
been made in that area, we would no doubt have much better evidence for 
delimiting another focal area centering around Charleston. At any rate, R. I. 
McDavid, Jr. (the field worker for South Carolina) cites a number of words 
that he regards as characteristic of the area—e.g., yard-ax ‘lay preacher’ and 
cooter ‘turtle.’ 

What will be most interesting to determine is whether or not isoglosses based 
on phonological and morphological features reveal the same picture as those 
based on lexical peculiarities. As Kurath states (p. 12), Eastern New England 
and New York City set themselves off from the remainder of the North much 
more clearly in pronunciation than in vocabulary; in the South Atlantic states, 
apparently, pronunciation and vocabulary features are more inclined to follow 
the same lines. It is likely that an objective survey of phonology, unhampered 
by tradition, will provide us with pretty much the same speech divisions as 
those which Kurath deduces from lexical features. It is significant to note that 
C. K. Thomas, using a body of phonological data not drawn from the Ailas, 
came out with very nearly the same lines as those of Kurath, at least so far as 
the coastal states are concerned.’ It is to be hoped that Kurath’s Ailas data on 
pronunciation (part of which has been prepared) will be published in the near 
future, in order that a comparison may be made between these different cate- 
gories of linguistic data. 


3 See An Introduction to the Phonetics of American English, New York, 1947. 
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We are fortunate that this book, the first major work of its type, is based on 
sound data; that it reaches sound conclusions; and (by no means unimportant) 
that it is extremely interesting to read. Its appearance should encourage further 
research and much-needed field work in other portions of the English-speaking 
world. However, the importance of this study, it should again be stated, does 
not center solely in the linguistic problems with which it is concerned. Word 
geography is a type of social geography, and as such it holds interest, and some- 
thing of a challenge, for the historian, the sociologist, the folklorist, the anthro- 
pologist—for anyone who is concerned with the culture areas and the complex 
social currents of America. For presenting his materials, in a clear, non-technical 
manner, to this wider “audience,” the author is to be highly commended. 

The University of Michigan Press is likewise to be congratulated on the pro- 
duction of so handsome and attractive a volume. The large pages (83 by 11 
inches) permit the inclusion of maps which are easy to read yet which do not 
have to be folded or tucked into pockets. The cartography leaves nothing to be 
desired with regard to neatness, clarity, and general competence. The book de- 
serves a wide circulation. 


The University of Texas E. Bagpy ATwoop 


Leo Pap, Portuguese-American Speech. King’s Crown Press, Columbia Uni- 

versity, New York 1949. 

This book, which might have been called more aptly Portuguese Language and 
Culture in America, will be welcomed by both students of acculturation and of 
linguistics. 

For those whose interest lies mainly in the field of immigrant acculturation 
problems, there are interesting and valuable sections on settlement history, 
economic and social conditions among the immigrants, cultural and institutional 
factors at work in the immigrant communities, and the inevitable Americaniza- 
tion of personal names. 

However, the author himself considers these discussions chiefly as background 
material, with Chapter IV as the heart of his inquiry into Portuguese-American 
speech. It is here that the author takes up such basic problems as phonology, 
syntax, and vocabulary. Dr. Pap finds that English has had little, if any, in- 
fluence on Portuguese pronunciation. There is some syntactic influence by way 
of phraseological translation, but this is not great. 

Hence, as might be expected, the main influence lies in the tremendous borrow- 
ing of English words into the immigrant speech. Yet these words are not taken 
in and assimilated to the older vocabulary, in the way that, for example, séreet, 
boy, and girl have become a vital part of every kind of immigrant speech in 
America; an amazingly large number of English words have been identified 
formally with native Portuguese words, in which cases the assimilation has been 
primarily semantic in nature. Of course, students of language mixture are 
accustomed to this phenomenon of shifting areas of meaning, but usually it 
occurs where the words of the two languages have some meanings in common; 
quite frequently the wonds are ‘international,’ of Latin and Greek origin forming 
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a stratum common to all European languages, especially on the learned level, 
Pap does adduce such words as apartment, application, college, engagement and 
introduce, the standard Portuguese counterparts of which have rather different 
denotations. The other, the ‘ordinary’ Portuguese words, are worthy of more de- 
tailed mention. The second column indicates the original Portuguese meanings, 
and the third, the meanings which the forms have acquired in America thru the 


above mentioned formal identification: 
a cana cane, reed (tin) can 
a cona a slang term for corner 
female genitals 
a céra bleaching quarter (25 cents) 
a estima esteem steam, steamer 
o fama fame farmer 
frisar to frizzle to freeze 
a grosseria rude remark grocery 
a soma sum summons 
o traque fart truck 


As the author points out, the fact that some of these words are obscene in 
Portuguese is disturbing to no one using them. 

Still, the identification of such words with English words is, in large measure, 
a problem of comparative Portuguese and English phonemics, so to speak. 
From this point of view, then, it is quite evident that word borrowings must not 
only be listed, but also the sound adaptations involved must be explained thru 
thorough examination of the Portuguese and English phonemic systems. ‘Un- 
fortunately, this book does not even begin to meet the necessary standards of 
thoroughness. The author is content merely to mention the phonemes which 
occur in the various words, so that the reader who has no intimate knowledge of 
the Portuguese sound pattern is left to flounder in a mass of insufficiently 
interpreted material. Furthermore, altho Pap makes quite clear in the preface 
that his examples are drawn chiefly from immigrant colonies in New England 
with some work done in the New York City area and in Pennsylvania, he fails 
to make equally clear the sources of his various examples. It is true, as he says, 
that there is no uniform American pronunciation, but this is precisely the reason 
why the dialect areas must not be lumped together when examples are cited. 

There is, for instance, the important matter of pre-consonantal and final r. 
It is a commonplace in American dialectology that r in these positions is weakened 
or replaced by lengthened vowels in the main area of Pap’s investigations— 
southeastern New England plus the New York City area. Pennsylvania, where 
he spent only a few days or a week at the most, and California, which he did 
not have the opportunity to visit, are not r-dropping areas. 

Now, not only does the author not inform his readers of these facts, but he 
even commits rather serious errors of reporting. He states that the final [a] of 
words ending in -er, -or, -ar, -ure, and -re is rendered mostly by Portuguese a: 
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Eng. bother, Port. boda, jumper—jampa, celler—cela. Moreover, he adduces such 
examples of r ‘dropping’ as Eng. circus Port. cécas, corner—cona, farmer—fama. 

But the Massachusetts-Rhode Island as well as the New York metropolitan 
area does not pronounce -er, -or and the rest as [a] but.as [a]. The rendition of 
this schwa by Portuguese a certainly cannot be characterized as dropping the 
consonantal American r. Furthermore, it is hardly likely that [s], the stressed 
r-colored vowel of General American would give é (circus-cécas, furniture- 
fenicha); [3], which is used in these words in southeastern New England, is 
doubtless the model imitated by the immigrant speakers. [s] is a mid-central 
vowel, not infrequently fronted, while e is mid-front in Portuguese. Portuguese, 
of course, has no central stressed vowels of the [s] type. 

In the very important vowel treatments, the author points out many cases of 
vacillation. For instance, unstressed [1] may be rendered by stressed close é: 

o charéfe (sheriff) 

o tiquéte (ticket) 

Otherwise, 7 may result (stress shifts here too): 

o cariche (carriage) 

a fenicha (furniture) 

Frankly speaking, such a presentation of fundamental problems is highly 
suspect. One cannot help asking if all the possible factors have been properly 
considered. Do American speakers of the area really pronounce unstressed 
[1] in these words? Can the immigrant speakers have been influenced by spelling 
or by the morphology of their native tongue? Pap does mention something 
regarding the latter in the same chapter, but he neither follows thru on this 
point nor delves into the important question of spelling-pronunciation. This, tho 
numbers of his illustrations have been gleaned from Portuguese language 
newspapers. 

Such inadequacy characterizes other parts of the vowel treatment, tho the 
consonant discussion, exclusive of the r problem, is handled satisfactorily. This 
particular section illustrates clearly the indispensability of thorough grounding 
in the phonemics of both languages being treated. For Dr. Pap knows his Portu- 
guese, but he does not know his American dialect geography. 

Yet the book is a contribution to the study of language. It serves to focus 
attention on a field which cannot be studied too much, that of bilingualism and 
its various manifestations. Bilingualism, language mixture, areal diffusion, sub- 
stratum—call them what you will—are basic socio-linguistic phenomena. But 
the study of these phenomena continues in many quarters to be restricted to the 
more obvious aspects of lexical and syntactic borrowing. Descriptivists must 
embark upon more extensive investigation into language mixture on the phonic 
level if linguistic scholarship is to maintain its record of steady progress. 


College of the City of New York MarsHAtut D. BERGER 


Slovo a tvar, revue pre jazykovedu, Stylistiku a slovesnost’, vol. II, 128 pp. (1948); 
vol. III, viii + 160 pp. (1949), Stétne nakladatel’stvo, Bratislava. 
Being an organ of the Linguistic Circle of Bratislava, this quarterly devoted 
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to linguistics, stylistics, and literature is the Slovak parallel to the Czech Slovo a 
slovesnost. The editor and most diligent contributor is the outstanding Slovakist 
Eugen Pauliny. Among other contributors, almost exclusively Slovaks, one 
finds a number of familiar names, e.g., A. V. Isaéenko, V. Polak, J. RuZitka, et al, 

The bulk of the papers—none exceeding ten pages, as a rule—is devoted to the 
problems of the Slovak language. If one judges by the nature and number of 
contributions, morphology of the Slovak noun and analyses of literary texts are 
under most frequent consideration. A practical feature of the journal is the 
attention given to questions of Slovak technical nomenclature, to which a 
special section is devoted beginning with the third volume. Reviews concerned 
exclusively with Czech and Slovak publications and brief notes giving informa- 
tion about linguistic activities both at home and abroad make up approximately 
a fourth of the contents. 

Tho perhaps too specialized for the interests of most American linguists, one 
can only welcome this new addition to the already existing Slovak language 
journals; it is a sure indication of the constantly increasing vigor of Slovak 
linguistics. 

Indiana University ZDENEK SALZMANN 


Wo rr Lesuau, Ethiopic Documents: Gurage. (Viking Fund Publications in Anthro- 
pology, No. 14) New York, 1950. 176 pp. 

Continuing his series of fundamental contributions to our knowledge of 
Ethiopian languages, that indefatigable scholar, Wolf Leslau, presents us with an 
extensive series of texts in the Chaha dialect of Gurage, one of the language 
groups which with Harari, Argobba, Gafat and Amharic, forms the southern 
branch of Semitic Ethiopian languages. The grammatical portion of the present 
work is confined to a sketch of the salient phonologic and morphological features 
of the language, sufficient to enable us to negotiate the texts with the additional 
aid of the accompanying explanatory notes and glossary. A grammar is promised 
later. In view of this limited purpose, it would not be fair to criticize too severely 
the grammatical sections of the present volume. With this proviso in mind, the 
following observations may be offered. 

In the section on phonology, the phonetic description would seem to be inade- 
quate in several respects even for the present purpose. Thus, the non-Ethiopian 
specialist is not likely to realize that ‘a’ stands for a low back unrounded vowel in 
view of the IPA use of this symbol for a front vowel. The description of 4 as 
“open @” is not clear to this reviewer without any previous value having been 
assigned to d. The choice of barred k for the ach-sound and z for the ich-sound is 
confusing for its reversal of normal usage. There is no apparent reason for this 
choice of symbols. I was somewhat confused at first by the presentation of a 
phonemicized description in the grammatical section while all the examples ac- 
companying this section as well as the texts are in a non-phonemicized form. 

There are a number of interesting features in the historical development of 
Gurage which a more detailed description of the language will, no doubt, further 
clarify. Chief among these are the phonemic merger of r, / and n, with the reestab- 
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lishment of an r/n contrast through the simplification of geminates and the 
intricate palatalizations and velarizations of consonants by vowels, sometimes 
affecting all the consonants in the word. Thus from the root morpheme kss 
‘to accuse’ we have k”dSd3im ‘one has accused’, with all three consonants palatal- 
ized by the 7. 

The texts themselves are an important contribution to the ethnology of the 
region. Included are accounts of customs, native legends, songs, proverbs and 
folktales. The present volume, printed in the usual handsome Viking style, 
whets our appetite for the promised grammar of this highly interesting Ethiopian 
language. 


Columbia University JosEPH GREENBERG 


RaFAEL Grrarp, Los Chortis ante el problema maya. 5 volumes. xiv + 1853 pp. 

Mexico, D. F. 1949. 

This work presents linguistic data and takes up linguistic problems within the 
general framework of a broadly conceived historic analysis, based also upon 
recorded history, tradition, comparative ethnography, physical anthropology 
and archeology. Two chapters of the book are devoted primarily to linguistics: 
chapter III, El lenguaje chorti (91-138) and chapter IV, Posicién histérica 
lingiiistica del chorti (139-186). Elsewhere linguistic data are frequently brought 
in to support the evidence from other sources indicating past cultural contacts, 
the spread of cultural features, migrations and the like. 

Girard’s linguistic work exhibits some of the weaknesses that one might 
expect in a scholar not fully trained in the techniques of this demanding field. 
In some places he has perhaps oversimplified the implications of the linguistic 
evidence. Nevertheless, he is to be complimented for a largely successful effort 
to make use of an essential approach which some cultural historians prefer to 
overlook. He has made an important contribution to descriptive linguistics by 
giving us the first relatively extensive material on Chorti. He has also brought 
together the various theories and suggestions of genetic relations made by many 
linguists with reference to Middle American languages, and attempts to bring 
the apparently conflicting ones together by some interesting suggestions of his 
own. However, what the present reviewer finds the most interesting of all is 
the author’s methodology for establishing the genetic relations of cognate 
languages. 

Girard uses the method of comparative vocabulary counting to determine 
the detailed linguistic connections of the Maya-Quiche tongues. Kroeber and 
Dixon used such a method in their great pioneering work on the languages of 
California, but of late linguists seem to avoid vocabulary counts. The present 
reviewer believes that the technique can be greatly improved and simplified 
and will then be capable of giving highly dependable indications of prehistoric 
time-scale, but that even in cruder form it is a valuable procedure. It is there- 
fore interesting to contrast Girard’s conclusions with those of Halpern who 
attempted a classification based entirely on phonetic correspondences. 

Halpern’s consideration of phonologic isoglosses (see p. 144 of the present 
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work) led him to put Chorti and Yucatec in different main divisions of the 
Maya-Quiche family, while classing Mame and Quiche in different sub-groups 
but in the same main division as Yucatec. This classification goes against pre- 
vious treatments, of which there have been various. Tozzer puts all four of the 
languages mentioned in separate main divisions. Nicolas Leon placed Chorti 
in the Maya group. Soto Hall combines Mame with Quiche but separates Maya 
and Chorti. Andrade, who certainly had the most extensive data at his disposal 
never attempted a classification, but made an observation which is of great 
value: “Since Quekchi differs considerably from Mopan and Chol, it seems that 
the rather gradual divergence of the language of the highlands from Mame as a 
center comes to an abrupt end on the northeast as we pass from Quekchi to 
the languages north of Alta Verapaz”’ (p. 147 present work). If the suggested 
isogloss has a bearing on ancient genetic connections, it would imply that Mame 
and Quiche go together against Yucatec and Chorti. 

What do Girard’s vocabulary counts show with regard to the relationships of 
these languages? Here are his percentages: 


Chorti Mame 

Compared with Chorti (100%) 45% 
with Yucatec 54 39 
with Quiche 32 58 
with Mame 28 (100) 


The different results for Mame-Chorti when based on a Chorti vocabulary 
(28%) and when based on a Mame vocabulary (45%) indicate that the two 
vocabularies were not fully comparable. Probably the Mame vocabulary con- 
tained more basic everyday words and the Chorti vocabulary more cultural 
items. However, the relative values are clear in both cases, showing that Chorti 
goes with Yucatec and Quiche with Mame. The question that remains is whether 
this relationship represents old genetic identities or the effects of recent diffu- 
sional overlay. 

It must be noted that this question, which has to be raised with reference to 
vocabulary, applies also to the question of phonologic isoglosses. The phonetic 
affinities noted by Halpern could have come about from contact influences, 
since it is well-known that phonetic changes frequently cross language bound- 
aries. 

In interpreting Girard’s percentages historically, we must bear in mind that 
Chorti, Quiche and Mame are geographically close to each other and distant 
from Yucatec. Close relations between Chorti and Yucatec obtained during 
the Old Maya Empire but that was 1200 years ago. Since the post-Empire 
influences on Chorti have been strongly non-Yucatec, it follows that Chorti 
formerly had a great many more elements than now in common with Yucatec. 
By reference to the present 54 percent, one might estimate that the percentage 
1200 years ago may have been 80 percent or more. This seems far too high a 
percentage to have come about largely from borrowings, even over several 
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centuries of contact under the Empire. Much more plausible is the notion that 
Chorti and Yucatec were already closely related at the beginning of the Old 
Empire, and that the percentage of common vocabulary further increased 
during the time when the Chorti formed part of the Empire. 

Since the Mame vocabulary used by Girard was evidently one containing 
more common everyday terms, which are of course much more conservative 
than cultural terms, the 58 percent found in common between Mame and 
Quiche is less indicative of genetic closeness than the 54 percent found in com- 
mon between Chorti and Yucatec. It therefore seems safe to say that Chorti 
and Yucatec are closer to each other than Mame and Quiche. 

Girard recognizes that the deeper penetration of Central American pre- 
history requires an understanding of the remoter relationships among the 
languages. He brings together the many scattered observations of different 
scholars about common features and possible connections among various lan- 
guages. He thus develops a challenging conception of ultimate unity among all 
the languages of Mexico and Central America with the exception of the Uto- 
Aztecan tongues, the late comers into the area, whose advent caused various 
dislocations of old populations. In developing his theory, Girard essays the 
comparison of Otomi with Mame, remote dialects of distant stocks, with the 
idea that if these are connected then the whole array of languages are related. 
His evidence consists of a few striking morphologic items including a plural 
formation, a diminutive, the use of prefix-suffix combinations for pronominal 
ideas, certain pronominal affixes. As far as they go, these items are noteworthy 
and should encourage further research. They do not yet eliminate the factor of 
chance and the possibility of contact influences in very remote periods. 

Similarly Girard’s suggestion that the Mayan family contains elements both 
of Siouan-Hokan and of Penutian (pp. 1830 ff.) follows quite reasonably from 
the various opinions and testimony he brings together. Nevertheless, one can- 
not yet feel on safe ground because of the remote time period and the great 
amount of unexplored terrain that one must penetrate. The present reviewer 
feels that the question raised can some day be answered by meticulous piecing 
together of evidence, but a great deal of labor has to be expended and our tech- 
niques require considerable development. In the meantime we can take Girard’s 
work as a reminder that there are great contributions that comparative 
linguistics has yet to make to the study of American prehistory and as a fine 
stimulus to renewed efforts along these lines. 


Morris SwADESH 





